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TRADE SuRVEYS. 18 
. CASE, which seems likely to establish several very im- 


English Court of 
It seems that the town of Hull 
works. 
The contractors engaged fully to execute and complete and 
maintain all the works mentioned in the 
on the drawings, under the superintendence of the town engi- 


portant precedents, was decided by the 
Appeal a few weeks ago. 
made a contract for the construction of certain sews rage 


ification or shown 





neer, upon whose certificate payments were to be made; and a 
ined i 


was to be ret until six 


The « 


principals should 


certain part of the contract price 
months after the completion of the work. ontractors 
furnished that their 
perform their contract; and, in the bond of the sureties, it was 
stipulated that they should not be released from liability 
of the 
cate ot completion, and not then unless all the conditions of 
the contract should have been fulfilled to the satisfac 

The April 
the engine er gave his certificate of compl tion. Kleve 
later, in February, 1890, he gave his final certificate, 


sureties, who agreed 
until 


certifi- 


after the expiration of six months from the date 


engineer. works were completed 18, 1889, 


balance of the contract price was paid. 


YOT long afterward, defects began to ippeal in the work. 

| The sewers leaked, and, on investigation, it was discovered 
that much of the brickwork was laid dry, in the roughest 
manner, and hundreds of yards of the sewers were unfit for 
use, so that they had to be buil over agaln. The own 
authorities sued the contractors and thei ireties for reim 
bursement for the losses thus sustained. It was claimed, on 
the part ol the defence, that the engineer's superintendence 


was very inefficient, or rather, that the engineer had not looked 


after the work at all, but had trusted wholly to the reports ot! 


an incapable clerk-of-works, who had seen nothing of the 
robbery being practised under his eves. So tar a the con- 
tractors were concerned, neither the judges nor the ry 
thought that the failure of the engineer to catch them was at 
excuse for stealing, and a verdict was brought in against " 
the amount of damages to be determined by 1 referes I} 
sureties. howe ver, conte! led that. is they were lnnocent of tl 


fraud, they were entitled to set up the final certificates and 


acceptance ol the work by the town officials iwainst anv sub- 
I ; d 
sequent claim for damages ; and they irgued ilso that. as the 


engineer had neglected to « irry out prope rly 


spection, they had been prejudiced, and were entitled to a 


counter-claim. Both these cla 

by the judges of the Court ot Appe il, and tl judgment ot the 
court below, igainst the sureties, was confirmed. Th 
Lords Justices concurred in saying that 
the final certificate, the payment of the balance of the 


} 
neglect on the 


price, nor the alleged 
affected the 


part of the 


enginee! 





very ol! 


contract 


The snreties,” said Lord 


Esher, “had 


‘truly done, 


well and 


rimd facie. there- 


covenanted that the work should be 
and it had been badly done. 
‘fore, the sureties were liable. But the money was to be paid 
‘on the certificate of the engineer, and that had been 


The 


Lo be relieved by 


civen, 


in fact, but obtained by fraud. question was whether 


“the sureties 
‘could 


‘elease the 


were such a certificate. It 
that the certificate, however obtained,-was to 


sureties, 


not be 


but only such a certificate as released 


‘the contractors. The certificate, then, though in fact given 
to the contractors, did not release them. It was obtained 


‘from the engineer by the fraud of the contractors their 
‘personal fraud. , did 
the sureties, and 
As to the alleged 
negiect ol the engineer, as agent ot the town, to superintend 
the work properly, Lord Esher said that the contract gave to 
the town the right and power to superintend, but did not 
impose the fact of its 
not having been properly done was no defence to the sureties. 
The mere fact that the town had 
superintendence was no breach of any duty to the sureties, and 
Lord Justice 


The certificate, therefore 
. 


“them, and consequently it did not release 


‘they 


not release 


had no defence under the contract.” 


upon it the duty of doing so; and 


not exercised its right of 


did not release the m. extended this by 
saying that there was no contract between the town and the 


work, 


defence to 


> 
Bowen 
sureties that the and 
the 
There was no right on the part of the sureties to 


town should superintend the 


tae non-superintending, therefore, was ho 


sureties. 


superintende nee by the corporation. A mere omission on the 
part of the employer, or a mere passive acquiescence in im- 


proper acts of the contractors, did not release the sureties. 


VVHIS view of superintendence is a very different one from 
“] that which used to prevail here, even still 


that, if a contractor can 


in courts, and 
] 


prey ils outside of the courts 


deceive an architect into giving a certificate for work, the 
defects of which are concealed, thenceforth the contractor’s sin 


1s vardone d, and cood work 
} “4 

who 
the 

. ; ; ain 

lords, neither inefficient super- 

the 

from carrying 


votching 


" 

he is entitled to kee p the price ot 
for his dishone st | whil it is the architect must 
pay the owner the difference in value between 


Ace ording to the 


vision, 


Lwo. 
English law 
nor certificates too confidingly given, exempt in 
his 


out exat tly what they have acre ed to do; and, howeve r incon- 


slightest degree the contractor or sureties 


venient for cheating contractors such a doctrine be, there 


may 


is no doubt that it is the only logical and reasonable one. 


é RATHER unusual question in regard to architects’ fees 
H is asked, and answered in La Semaine des Constructeurs. 

It seems that an architect was employed to render the 
usual protession il services in connection with the erection of a 
dwe 


lling-house. In some way it 


f +} 


came to pass that he bought 


some of the material for the building, including the hardware. 
It idjusting accounts between himself and the owner, hi 
charged for th irticles which he had procured the regular 
retail p ilthough it was known that he purchased them at 
the tra price The owner conceived the idea that the differ- 
ence he en the wholesale and retail price belonged to him, 
ind deducted it from the architect’s commission. The archi- 
tect, on the other hand, claimed that it was not a part of his 
re cula vice to buy materials, ind that he | id been put to 


trouble ind expense to do so, and ought to have some compen- 
sation; and that the price which he had charged was only that 
ehatl red lor the 


nothing. 


themselves would have 


] 


ost 


whi h the coutractors 
e. The 
Committee of La Semaine 


that the architect 


thir os, SO that the owner ontroversy 


was referred to the 


I Jurisprudence 
which holds unhesit iting \ 


is entitled to the 
retailer’s profit on which he for the owner, and 


soods 


of it from his regular 


that nothing is to be deducted on ace 

fee for ordinary professional service. 

. LI HOUGH. the osition of La Semaine is re asonable 
I 

j ‘ nough, the profession in this country looks with dist ivol 


} 


on the practice of converting architects into dealers in 
materiais, aS, to a certain xtent, nyu ge the onfidential 
. : 23 : . 
relation which should exist between the architect ind h 


nt. One reason tol this is yrobably Lo be found ID the 


Cilt i 
underhand practices 
} 


the building-material 


universally in 


price 


diss onnt she et, W } 


which prevail almost 


trade, by which the list 
j } 


indication of the real price. and the 


atfords no 


ch often 


sera neuen omc en 
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shows an enormous discrepancy between the actual and the 
ostensible price, is carefully guarded from the eyes of archi- 

We have often before spoken of the trouble 
ind inconvenience which architects have to submit to, in order 
to ascertain the true value of materials charged on the bills 
which they have to certify as correct and reasonable, and it is 
not surprising that most of them are unwilling to take any share 
in such traffic. At the same time, it is very common, and often 
necessary, for the architect to purchase materials on behalf of 
the owner, and, with us, the usual understanding is that he 


shall do so at as low a price as he can, and charge the owner 


tects and owners. 


a commission of ten per cent on the actual cost as compensation 
Although this arrangement is not 
favored by the dealers, who have an extreme aversion to letting 
any one outside the trade know the wholesale prices of their 
voods, and is, on this account, rather troublesome to the archi- 


for his time ind trouble. 


tects. it has the advant we, in the eyes of the latter, of being 
perfectly open and above-board, and is, of course, very favora- 
ble to the owner, who gets his goods through the architect in 
this way for less than he could buy them for himself, and has 
the benefit of the architect’s educated taste, and knowledge of 
the market, thrown in. Moreover, so far as this country is 
concerned, such an arrangement is much fairer to the owner 
than that of having the architect charge him the retail price, 
and keep the dealer’s discount himself. Although the con- 
tractors would be glad enough to put down all materials in 
their estimates at the list price, and keep the difference 
between that and the net cost for their protit, they do nal, 
where there is any competition among them, attempt such a 
thing. We have known a case where the list price of 


1 material commonly used was four times the actual wholesale 
selling price, and there are many articles where one is double 
he other. It is obvious that a contractor who bids against 
others for a job does not count on such preposterous profits on 


his materials, but contents himself with twenty, twenty-five or 


opened for the unobstructed sweep of air from the dry eastern 


plains over the regions hitherto fertile. 


TOTWITHSTANDING the fatal alteration of the climate 
of the southern part of the country, it does not appear 
that the total rainfall over Russia has materially dimin- 

ished, and the problem presented for solution is not that of 
increasing the rainfall, but of modifying its distribution. For 
this purpose, General Aunenkoff thinks that a radical change 
must be made in the manner of dealing with rivers. Accord- 
ing to an adage which, he says, is current in Central Asia, a 
river is u thing ‘to be guarded and cared for like a young 
virl,”’ not to be treated as a troublesome encumbrance, to be 
disposed of in the shortest and quickest way. In the United 
States, he tells us, this principle has been recognized, and at 
the same time that the course of the great rivers has been 
straightened and their banks consolidated, for protection against 
floods, provision has been made for reservoirs along their 
upper course, in which their flood waters may be stored to 
refresh and fertilize the lower valleys during the dry months 
of summer. In Europe, on the contrary, the principle hitherto 
followed in the “‘canalization” or other regulation of rivers 
has been to convert them as far as possible into mere gutters, 
by means of which the rain which falls upon the territory 
drained by them is gathered up and hurried into the sea as 


rapidly as possible. The conse quence is that, while the excess 


| of water brought into them during the spring rains is carried 


| off with great rapidity, it is often drawn expeditiously and 


completely from the upper valleys only to be poured with 
disastrous suddenness upon the country about their lower 


| courses; and the loss of the storage afforded under natural 


rty per ¢ ulvance on the net cost, according to the sharp- | 
ness of the compe tition which he has to meet. Where, there- | 
fore, the architect buys materials for the owner, although he 
might fairly claim to be entitled to charge as much for them as 
they would cost the owner if they were included in one of the 
| 


tracts, Or a5 Int 


sults in such cases to ascertain the true retail value, but the 
wholesale price, to which he adds a percentage determined by 


iis judem« nt. 


TENERAL ANNENKOFTF, the renowned builder of the 

*F ‘Trans-Caspian military railway, whose ingenuity and 
— : > J 

energy entitle him to rank among the greatest engineers 


of any age, was commissioned by the Russian Government to 
plan and direct such public works as it might be advisable to 
unde rtake in the districts re cently visite d by famine, and, “us a 
preliminary step, has prepared and published a report on the 


ubject which is of extraordinary interest. It is well known 
that the cause of the failure of the crops in the afflicted 
provinces has been the dryness of the spring and summer 
This dryness has been, in general, increasing for the 
ist ten or fifteen years, and it has been reported within a few 
iat, Owing to the same cause, the harvest of the present 
season has failed, and another season of famine is imminent 
throughout provinces which have thirty-five million inhabi- 
tants. In the western portion of the afflicted district, which, 


h as he would allow for them in a builder’s | 
b for davy-work or extras, it is not the list price that he con- | 


conditions by the saturation of the ground in the upper valleys, 
through the slight periodical overflows, results in a diminution 
of the average volume of water conveyed, such as has been 
observed in nearly all the Continental rivers. In the moun- 
tainous countries of Spain, Hungary and Southern France, it 
is found that the overflows due to the spring freshets, which 
formerly lasted several weeks, now disappear in three or four 
days, through the effect of the straightening and dredging 
which the channels have undergone; but, although this result 
is satisfactory to the people who live in the upper valleys, it, 
nevertheless, follows that sixty per cent of the moisture which 
was formerly available for the nourishment of vegetation is 
now lost. The cle aring of the forests, and the consequent loss 
of the powerful influence which they exert through their 
property ol absorption, and the shade which they cast upon 
the soil under them, has contributed much to the waste of 
natural moisture, for want of which, it must be remembered, 
many thousands of persons have been deprived of food, and 
many more will die of starvation, unless General Annenkofi 


| and his associates should soon devise means of relief. What 


. ; nig 
inder the name of Little Russia, has been for centuries famous 


for its fertility, the more noticeable feature of what appears to 


hange of climate consists in the transforma- 


1 pe rmanent ¢ 

m of the west winds, which once always brought rain, but 
are now dry winds. ‘The farmers of the district attribute this 
change to the draining of the Pinsk marshes, which lie to the 
and southwest of Little Russia, and their explanation 
appears to be, in the main, correct. In the eastern part of 
the famifte district, however, the easterly winds, which were 
once moist, have become dry. These winds blow, in that 
region, almost constantly during the months of May, June and 
July, and the effect of the change is to make agriculture 
] ly as they have gained in force at 
the same time that they have lost in moisture. Observing 
this, the local farmers reason that the cause of the alteration 
is to be found in the destruction of the great forests which 
once covered the territory drained by the Volga. This destruc- 
tion began many years ago, but it has been prosecuted recently 


iimost impossible, particular 


vith greatly increased energy, so that a passage has been 


those means should be we shall probably know later, but, for 
the present, General Annenkoff simply explains the cause of 
the trouble, without specifying in detail the measures by which 
it may be remedied. 


™ NEW sort of condenser has come into use for steam- 

engines in France. Where steam-power is used on an 

extensive seale, it often becomes a matter of considerable 
importance to cool the water condensed from the steam as 
rapidly as possible. ‘The more quickly the exhaust steam can 
be condensed into water, the greater will be the difference ot 
pressure between the two sides of the piston, and, conseq ue ntly, 
the greater the power developed with a given consumption of 
coal. For cooling the condensed water, it has been common 
to run it through clusters of pipes, so as to expose as large a 
surface as possible to the air, or to allow it to drip through 
bundles of laths or brushwood into a tank. Under the new 
system, the condensed water from the exhaust is pumped into 
a sort of gridiron of large pipes, which are pierced with a great 
number of small holes, but have no other outlet. The water, 
forced into these pipes under a considerable pressure, spouts in 
innumerable tiny jets from the holes, and then falls into a tank 
beneath. Being brought in a state of fine division into direct 
contact with the air, it loses its heat very rapidly, and, on 
reaching the tank, is already cool enough to be pumped back 
for use in condensing the steam from the cylinders. Of 
course, the jets of hot-water give off clouds of vapor, so that 
about ten per cent of the water is lost in this way, but the 
economy and effectiveness of the apparatus more than make 
good the loss. 
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LOMBARD ARCHITECTURE.'— V. 

















Fig. 29. Plan of San Pietro in Cielo Fig. 30. Bay of the Nave of 
d'Oro. San Pietro in Cielo d’Oro, 


,ET us now return to the consideration of the progress of 
Ik architecture in the essential parts of the edifice. We have 
seen that the groined vaults on a square plan originally 
constructed over the nave of San Michele could not be main- 
tained. It was then impossible to support such vaults solidly 
where they were made high enough, so that the central section 
could be lighted directly. San Pietro, in Cielo d’Oro, which 
is later than San Michele, judging from the quality of the 
bricks, and whose construction dates, to all appearances, from 
the first half of the twelfth century, offers a new and more 
advanced solution of the problem of cove ring the great have 
of a church with groined vaulting. 

In this edifice (see plan, Fig. 29) the bays ot the principal 
have are not square, but are divided lengthwise, sO as to torm 
an oblong corresponding to the subdivision of the side-aisles. 
The pillars and buttresses are thus all equal, and the supports 
of the great vaults being double in number, at the same time 
that the vaults themselves are only half as large, the result is 
that the conditions of stability are much improve d. It is the 
structural system adopted in the French ogival churches. 
However, this organism, which it was proposed to establish in 
the great nave of San Pietro in Cielo d’Oro, as shown by the 
original construction of the transverse arches and formerets, 
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Fig. 31. Plan of San Teodoro, Pavia. Fig. 34. Plan of the Cathedral of 


arma, 


was not wholly realized at once; the vaults were not built 
until later. It must, however, be conceded, considering the 
absence of rampant walls and buttresses capable of supporting 
the transverse arches of the great vaults, that iron ties were 


1From the French of F. Dedartein, in Planat’s Encyclopédie de l’ Architecture 


et de la Construction. Continued from No. 876, page 20. 





| employed from the start to withstand the thrust of these 


| 


arches. The use of these ties, which is universal in the later 
medieval edifices of Italy, must have, then, come down from 
the preceding period; San Pietro in Cielo d’Oro is one of the 
monuments offering the most convincing proof of this. The 
division of the bays lengthwise was, nevertheless, very advan- 
tageous, because it reduced the effect of the lateral thrust on 
the outer walls, in the Spaces between the pillars, and because 
it doubled the number of the tie-beams. 

The Church of San Teodoro, at Pavia, displays the same 
identity in the division of the nave and of the si le-aisles ; but at 
San Pietro in Cielo d’Oro it is the lateral bays that are square 
and the central ones that are oblong, while the reverse is the 
case at San Teodoro, where those in the side-aisles are elon- 
vated in the direction of the length of the edifice. This 
modest construction of the twelfth century, therefore, presents 
a rough draft of the type of churches with regularly-spaced 
pillars and ample bays, the finished forms of which are exhib- 
ited in the Cathedral of Florence and other vreat Italian 
houses of worship of the later Middle Ages. San Teodoro is 
remarkable in other respects also. The spacious crypt occu- 
pies the entire width of the church; all the work, except the 
capitals of the pillars and the door-frames, is in large-sized 
bricks of good quality, of which those forming the bases of 








Fig. 32. Section of San Teodoro, Pavia 


the pillars and the small consoles of the cornices are moulded ; 
these last were cut before being baked, after having been 


dried in the sun. The almost smooth ipitals are cubical ; 
the dome, surmounted by a lantern with smaller lanterns 
above, was built afterward, and makes an elegant central pin- 
nacle, which was taken advantage of in later mediwval times 
and in the Renaissance. 

We have just referred to the good quality ot the brick at 
San Teodoro. ‘The manufacture and mode of using this mate- 
rial shows a corresponding improvement at San Pietro in Cielo 
d’Oro, where the masonry is in itself superior to that of San 
Michele. ‘This gives an important criterion for the classifica- 
tion of these monuments chronologically, and which is all the 
more useful because, as brick improved in quality, it was more 
widely employed, until it was substituted wholly for stone. 
As long as brick was coarsely made, as long as it was badly 
dressed, rough and blunt-edged, architects avoided using it for 
facings in parts which they cared especially about, and such 
walls were then revetted with stone. So that at San Michele. 
which is a sumptuous structure for the time, all the essential 


members of the interior organism— pillars, arches, engaged 
colonnettes, bandeaux and the framework of the bays — are 


in stone, and almost all the exterior walls are faced with the 
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same material. Then, at San Pietro in Cielo d’Oro, the use 
of stone is limited to the isolated pillars of the interior; and 
finally. at San Teodoro, it is restricted to a few decorative 
pieces or is almost wholly excluded. ; 

But the Pavian Lombard edifice in which brick appears in 
its highest perfection and greatest predominance is the little 


| second half of the eleventh century,’ and reconstructed in 
| great part after an earthquake in the first half of the twelfth, 
| is the largest of all the Lombard churches proper. The plan 
| (see Fig. 34) is especially remarkable for the development of 

the transept and chevet, the large number of apses ip the tran- 
| septs and the vastness of the crypt, which extends under the 
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Fig. 33. View of San Lazaro, near Pavia. 


Church of San Lazaro, just out of the city; it was built in the 
middle of the twelfth century. The bricks, both ordinary and 
moulded, are remarkably fine in quality and regular in shape. 
Che elegant arcades of the crowning (see Fig. 33) are entirely 
in terra-cotta, including the supports. The edifice evidently 
belongs to the latest of 
the series of purely Lom- 
bard constructions. We 
see in it the starting-point 
of that superior manufact- 
ure and spl ndid orna- 
mentation which vyave 
such lustre to the terra- 
cotta structures reared in 
Lombardy during the fol- 
lowing centuries. 

In addition to the 
churches just spoken of, 
the city ot Pavia pos- 
sesses quite a large num- 
ber of others, more or less 
perfectly 
which go back to the 


pre serve d, 


eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. Nowhe re else did 





the Lombard style mani- 
fest itself with so much 
fruitfulness and vigor 
while, at Milan, it was 
subjected to the partially 





depressing influence of a Fig. 35. Section of the Cathedral of Parma. 


crand and noble past, 
it could develop in perfect freedom and in all originality im 
the ancient Longobard capital, whose fame dates from the 
Middle Ages. 

It is not, however, at Milan nor at Pavia that the most im- 
portant of its monuments now in existence is to be sought, but 
at Parma. ‘The cathedral of this city, built, doubtless, in the 





' 


whole structure from the last bay of the nave. We must call 
attention to the position of the bell-towers, which are detached 
from the body of the church, in accordance with Italian 
custom, but are symmetrically placed with reference to the 
facade. Doubtless the architects felt the necessity of appar- 


ently attaching them to 
the edifice while at the 
same time effectually iso- 
lating them. One of the 
towers only, that on 
the right, is completed ; 
the other has not been 
carried up above the first 
story. 

It was the intention, 
according to the original 
plan, if we can judge 
from the alternation of 
the pillars in size and 
shape, to cover the nave 
with groined vaults on a 
square plan; but this dis- 
position seems to have 
been abandoned, at least, 
after the earthquake of 
1117, for oblong bays, 
which offer better condi- 
tions of stability. The 
thickness of the vaults 
and the size of their ribs 
justify us, moreover, in 
referring the estab- 
| lishment of the vaulted roofing to the reconstruction of the 
|} church. The ties that supported the thrusts at first were 

afterward still further strengthened by rampant walls erected 
| above the lateral roofs. The architecture of the naves is re- 
markable for litheness of form and slenderness of proportion. 











1 Odorici, ** La Cathedrale di Parma,” Milan, 1864. 
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The external walls are covered with mural bands and, like 
the dome, elegantly crowned with arcades of divers sizes. ‘The 
facade (Fig. 36) is revetted with marble and is admirable both 
on account of its wealth of decoration and 


its robust and im- 
posing character. 


The ampleness of the bays is all the more 
impressive because of the relative pettiness of the arcades. 
The elongated form of the central motive comprising three 


superimposed bays, a form emphasized by that of the undeco- | 


rated portions at the extremities, imparts a character of 
slenderness to this broad wall, all the parts of which — central 
motive, lateral borders and arcaded galleries— are very fit- 


tingly united and bound together. 

The deep arch, partially supported by two columns resting 
on lions, which precedes the main entrance, exhibits the usual 
type of porch adopted from the twelfth century. The older 











2 


Fig. 3 


© 

porches were often much more spacious, especially in the 
churches of central Lombardy. They consisted of low con- 
structions, entered through arches and running across the 
entire facade, which they masked in great part. 4 
them are still to be at San Pietro in Cielo d’Oro, at 
Pavia, in the cathedral of the same city, in San Abbondio 
at Como, ete. ‘The Church of San Donato, near Sesto-Calende, 
offers one of the very rare examples of a well preserved dis- 
position of this sort. Porches, similar to that of the Cathedral 
of Parma, exist at Placentia, Modena, Ferrara, Verona, ete. 

We should overlook a large and very interesting class of 
monuments if we omitted any mention in this study of edifices 
on a radiating plan or, in other words, of rotundas. These 
are generally baptisteries, but are sometimes churches. The 
forms are varied; the outline is sometimes circular, sometimes 
cruciform with equal arms, and sometimes rectangular or semi- 
circular. 


Traces of 
seen 


6. Facade of the 





the structure. In certain cases, the upper gallery surmounts 
broad open niches in the ground-floor. These rotundas are 
almost always vaulted throughout; the vaults of the upper 
galleries, which are ordinarily groined vaults, are arranged sO 
as to bear the slate or tile covering (directly like the dome. 
The main part of the edifice is thus entirely in masonry and is 
free from wood. ‘The greater part of the existing rotundas 
still preserve their primitive vaulting. 

One of the most interesting of Lombard rotundas, the one 
reproduced here as an example, is the small church of St. 
Thomas, Almenno, Figures 37, 38 and 39 give the plan, the 
transverse section and a view of the apse. We eall attention, 
in the plan, to the thickness of the walls and the importance 
of the choir, which makes a prominent external projection; in 
the section, to the disposition of the vaults, the vigor and 














» Cathedral of Parma, 


decorative aspect of the arches, and the robust summers super- 
imposed on the columns of the upper gallery; in the view of 
the apse, to the richness and elegance of the crowning, with its 
consoles and small intersecting arches. The sculpture, which 
is quite abundant, is carefully executed; it is rarely that we find 
as good in country structures. This church formerly passed 
for a very ancient monument; however, it seems impossible to 
carry its date farther back than the twelfth century. 

The edifices of which we have spoken above, from the 
church of Aurona and San Ambrogio at Milan to the Cathedral] 
of Parma and the rotunda of Almenno, all lie in a quadri- 
iteral having Milan, Pavia, Parma and Brescia at its angles 
This territory, with the adjacent 
domain ot pure Lombard architecture, 


] 


districts, includes the 
the region within which 
the church facades have a broad gable embracing the three 


aisles. 


Beyond these limits, foreign influence makes itself 


A two-storied interior gallery frequently encircles | felt; there is a more or less marked transition between the 
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Lombard stvle and that of the neighboring countries. In 
the east, at Verona and Bologna, Byzantine influence appears ; 
in the south-east. at Modena, Tuscan; in the west, in Pied- 
mont and Montferrat, French; and in the north, in the valleys 
of the Alps, German and Burgundian. 

We will confine our attention to this last region, to the city 
and province of Como, where a group of very remarkable mon- 





bw, 5 

See A ee aes 

f Fig. 37. Plan of St. Thomas Fig. 39. Apse of St. Thomas, near 
near Almenno Almenno 


uments may be observed. ‘The interest which they inspire is 
not limited to their architecture; it extends also to their archi- | 
ly in recent times, considerable artistic 


activity has been attributed. The Comacini, or Como build- 


tects to whom, especial 


ers, whose oblig itions as contractors and the prices of whose 
work were specified in the laws of Rothari and Liutprand, 
have been represented as the revivers of Italian art in the early 
part of the Middle Age 8. 

That the dwellers along Lake Como were very clever build- 





ers is beyond question true. From early times, the people of 
the pl iin had looked to them for stone, marble and timber for 
their constructions. ‘Trained in getting out and delivering 
these materials, they were better prepared than others to use 
them; and, as their mountainous country was inadequate for | 
their support, they had early fallen into the way of earning a | 


living by conducting the various building industries abroad. 
This is true from the Longobard period ; and it is apparently 
because the Como emigrants carried on their business in Lom- 


hardy especially, that the Longobard kings, after the manner 











Fig. 38. Section of the Chureh of St. Thomas, near Almenno. 
of the people among whom they usually dwelt, termed builders 
in generally Comacint. Not only were these emigrants good 
workmen, but a large number of them, rising to the rank of 
artists, distinguished themselves as architects or sculptors. 
Many of them might be cited, from Benedetto Antelami, who 





in the twelfth century signed the bas-relief of the Descent 
from the Cross in the Cathedral of Parma, to the three Fontana 
and to Maderno and Borromino who, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries made themselves famous in the city of 
Rome.? 

The question is to determine whether the Comacini during 
the early Middle Ages exercised an art peculiarly their own, 
whether, in other terms, they created a style or were content 
to devote their professional talents to carrying out the ideas of 
others. They certainly kept to this last réle after the twelfth 
century. Was it the same before? It is doubtless by the 
study of the ancient monuments of Como that we shall be best 
able to settle this question. Of those dating back to the Middle 
Ages, the oldest belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Let us examine these. 

(To be continued.] 
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Ihade and Shadow on Side ylonic Volute 
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It would be wearisome and superfluous to attempt fol- 
IAL I I 
ares . 


lowing in detail all the other operations involved in 

casting the shades and shadows of Plate VII. Many of 
those easiest to execute are tedious and difficult to describe. Those 
we have given at length are more instructive as examples of method 
and procedure than as particular guides to the solution of future 
problems. They illustrate the way in which a careful draughtsman 
goes about his work, the manner in which he attacks his problem, 
and the variety of his adaptations and applications of rules and 
processes, rather than the precise modus operandi by which any 
future problem is to be solved. It is well to go carefully over these 
operations at least once, to follow all their several steps, and by all 
means to supply such intermediate or additional steps as have been 
omitted from the above explanations or have been taken for granted 
in them. The remaining operations will be briefly summarized, and 
the details of the procedure left to the experience, ingenuity, or 
skill of the reader. 

205. Figure 142 shows how the shade on the lateral surface of 
the volute may be found. The surface is a difficult one to treat, be- 
cause its elements are not those of regular or symmetrical geometric 
solids, but constantly changing in form and curvature. Consequently 
the “ slicing ” method is difficult of application, the parallel elements 
or contours of the auxiliary sections being spiral curves very diffi- 
cult to determine except by numerous and minute measurements of 
the object represented. In the absence of such measurements we 
are compelled to draw these parallel vertical sections as accurately 
as possible by referring to the side-elevation and transverse section 
of the volute, which give us two or three points in each. The 
oblique slicing-planes cut these auxiliary slices in points which de- 
termine the profiles or slices shown, and by means of which the 
shadow of the lip or ed 





re is cast. But these slices are not accurate 
enough for the line of shade, which is better approximated by means 
of the method of tangent cones (§$$113-114, Figure 94 in No. 755 of 
the American Architect). V’, V",and V’” are the vertices of the’ 
cones approximately tangent to the surface of the volute along the 
heavy lines I, IJ, III. The points where their lines of shade, (found 
by the abridged method described in §110, Rule XIII) cut these 
parallels of tangency are points in the required line of shade, which 
we draw through them, continuing it along the “corner” of the 
evlindrical portion of the baluster. 

206. The line of shade on the other half of the baluster may be 


“Cantu, Storia della citta e della diocesi di Como” ; Florence, 1856. 

By A. D. F. Hamlin, Adjunct Professor of Architecture in the School of 
Mines, Columbia College. Continued from page 198, No. 874. 

Nore. —(In view of the inconvenience of having to refer to back-numbers for 
explanations of the notation used in these papers, the following memorandum 
will be found of service. 
H P=horizontal plane of projection; V7? P- 


vertical plane of projection ; 
GI ground-line or horizon. 


Capital letters designate points and lines in 
space, small italics their horizontal projections, and the same accented or 

I ” their vertical projections. Subscript figures indicate points of 
shadow ; small figures above the line indicate points of shade. Greek letters 
(a, £, y, 9, 6,) designate angles. The diagonal of a line or dimension is its 
length multiplied by v& Shadows are indicated by vertical shading; shades by 
horizontal shading ; shearing light by oblique shading parallel to the projections 
of the luminous ray. 
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the lines of shade on the volute will be nearly similar to those on the 
side elevation, varying slightly because the volute viewed from below, 
has not quite the same profile as in side elevation, owing to its con 
stant change of curvature. i example is 
the deep under-cutting, or cutting away of the volute next the shaft, 
shown by the beak-like profile to the right of the side elevation. 
This removes a portion of the line of shade, that would otherwise be 
visible on the left-hand volute in the plan. Another peculiarity of 
the drawing is that this plan is treated as if it were vertical, or as if 








it represt nted the detached capital placed on edge. rhe light 
comes from above and from the left, as in the elevation; not from 
the left-hand below, as in plans ordinarily. This is, of course, a 


mere matter of conventional rendering, and M. Girault’s treatment 
certainly contributes to the unity of effect of the whole drawing. 

207. The shadows on the faces of the volutes in front elevation 
are found by means of 45° slicing-planes perpendicular to V’ P, giving 
sections which may be drawn upon the volute itself. The data for 
these sections are easily obtained from the horizontal section shown 
in the plan and the vertical section to the left of the side elevation 
in Plate VII. These show the depth of the holl wing-out or ¢ hannel 
ling between the successive turns of the fillet. If the slicing-sections 
are drawn upon the elevation (as though the slices were turned down 
upon it) care must be taken to draw the rays of light at 35° 16’ to 
the traces of the slicing planes, and then to proje t the points of 
incidence back upon these traces. This method of proceeding 
very convenient in many cases where the plan is of such a nature as 
to be of little or no service —is more fully illustrated in the discus- 
sion of Plate VIII, further on; where it is usedgo find the shades 
and shadows on the mouldings of a Gothic cusped arcade. 

208. We have discussed the drawings of M. Girault with an 
amount of detail which, though leaving many minutiw of the work 
unmentioned, has already assumed unforeseen dimensions, and has 
perhaps overwearied even the most patient reader and student. Hi 
may perhaps be comforted by the assurance that the next pl lI 
be much more briefly discussed; and that, in fact, a problem like 
this one of the Ionic capitals, full of minute decoration and mainly 
composed of ungeometrie and irregular surfaces, is far more difficult 
and tedious to manage than that of a complete archit 
tion, having many plane surfaces and composed almost entire]; 
lines and forms of a simple and decided geometric character, like 
those in Plate VIII. 

209, It has perhaps seemed to 
studies that the applications and ill 
have been too exclusively confined to Classic forms, and that the 
rules and formule hitherto given are, perhaps, not readily applicable 
to other forms than these. It would at least seem true that thi 


ate will 





some of the readers of thes: 
ustrations thus far presented, 


French, to whom we owe in such large measure the modern progress 
of architectural sciography and the finest examples of its application 
to draughtsmanship, have confined themselves mainly to Classic and 
Renaissance forms. ‘This, however, is but natural, for the simple 
reason that modern French architecture is derived from Renaissance 
origins and built up on Classic traditions, to which the Pri Ri 

and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts have greatl, 
reason the sciography of Classic forms has been by the French mors 





completely reduced to rule than that of othe: styles, so that the 
characteristic forms of the shades and shadow f Classic bases, 
capitals, cornices and other details are soon learned by heart and 
drawn as matters of habit; and this has by no means to the same 
extent been done with the forms of Gothic or other styles. but it 
does not follow that these forms are in any degree less amenable to 
rule and experien e, and the splen lid architect 
by French houses offer many beautiful examples of Gothie forms 
represented with carefully cast shades and shadows in plan, elevation 


ural works published 


and section. 














21. Plat VIII is offered as an illustration of the hapy tect of 
applying our rules and processes to a bit of Gothic archit ure In 
Volume VI of the British | é Is l S/ ‘ 
Plate 55, will be found a drawing in outline by Mr. F. C. Deshon 
a Piscina in the cathedral at Fécamp (France). Plan, elevation and 
section art given, it without sh hes have 
been suppli d in Plate VIII, fSee inging oO he 
actual form, the grace and elegance of archite ¢ 
in a manner surprisingly in contrast careful | iry 
and uninteresting drawing in the ske 

Bik. In this plate some of the construction-lines have bes re- 
tained, in order to dispense with supplementary figures and explana 
tions The plans of the capitals by means ot wi ch the s] 1ioWs were 
cast are for the sake of simplic itv, omitted from the finished draw 
ing, although in its actual preparation they were plotted out on the 


general plan. ‘The abaci are octagonal on the capitals of the thre 


main columns, and square on the two jamb-columns behind. The 





shadows of the shafts and capitals require no explanation, tl 
attention may be called to the way in whi h thev break out over 
j 
‘ 


belt-course bebind, de I 


scribing true sections of its n 








] 7 ; ] ‘ ' ; 
only part of the plate that is at all intricate is tl r | t 
treated by the process shown in Figure 143. Here, (as was sug 
rhe English draughts n seem to have been quite as ba i is ou voi 
the practice of careful rendering of arel « il drawings sha , 
shadows correctly cast. It is at least possil t ness and f 
much of the Victorian Gothie architecture may be d to the coldness and 


poverty 





gested for the volute-faces in Plate VIT) slicing-planes perpendicular 
to V’ P are used, and the section of the mouldings made bv each is 
shown on the elevation, as if revolved down upon it around the trace 


of the slicing-planes as an axis. The section-profiles are easily 


lrawn by laying off, for each element of the moulding, a perpendicu- 
lar distance from the trace of the plane, equal to the proje tion or 


horizontal distance of that element from some assumed vertical refer 
ence-line in the section of the arch at the right of Plate VIII. Rays 
of light are then drawn at 36° 15’ to the trace, and tangent to the 
prominent points of each slice; and the points of contact as well as 
those where the rays again touch or intersect the same slice, are 
projected back upon its trace. The former give points of shade, the 
latter of shadow.?  ( arefully drawing the lines of shade and of 





shadow through the points thus formed, we have the result shown in 
Figure 143 and in Plate VIII, from which it becomes apparent that 
the outer mouldings of the arch cast no shadow on the wall be hind, 
except a very small portion near the apex of the arch, where its 
shadow quite passes over and beyond the cusp-mouldings, and must, 
therefore, fall upon the wall. It happens, however, that it falls 
behind the middle « apital, and so does not trouble us. 

212. ‘The shadow cast on the wall by the isps is found, as with 
other arches, by casting separately the shadows of the front and 
rear of the intrados of each cusp, (and as it is an open cusp, and 
there is a possil ility of light reaching the wall through the triangu- 
lar opening) those of the extrados as well. 


As so often happe ns, a 
large part ol the res ilting sh 1dow either 


fa ls be hind the columns 
and is out of sight, or is “ swallowed ip” by other shadows, proving 
that the shadows so “swallowed up” (shown by dotted lines in the 


t 


plate) really fall upon the objects whose shadows seem to do the 


‘swallowing.” Thus a large part of the shadow cast by the « usp 
Sor 
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7 ‘ } . . 
falls upon parts « ipon the projecting portions of 
; 7 a : : } 
the acus of the middle column. This column, by the way, is 
peculia upporting, by a curious corbelling-out of its « pital rear- 
wards, the impost of the group of arch-mouldings which are seen 
rel I Cus} springing from the minor unb-columns at the 
es the re 
] 4 it | 0 s afforded by tl two ypwis of the 
- , n pian. wi ] — nplete her call 
pis Ain pian, wh are 1 mMmpiele em ieres (in whicl Cast 
the shadows would have been as shown in Figure 117, 3). hut 
somewhat less than hemispheres To find first, wher tl | ] ; 
é i ) isp I bilta, Ol » Where ne shadow 
n the te surface begins, we use the method of tangent cones. 
. ' ' : . - 
From the section we find the cone tangent to the spherical surface 
at the rim of the bowl to be tl one whose vertex is at v’. The 
shadow of its vertex, inverted on the plan (as if the shadow of the 
cone were so moved parallel to itself as to bring tl 
of its 4 e¢ y unde he ( st 1 
i in the ] OLB ny « " > oi ‘ 
o l nv mark it tl 4 itacts W 1! 
nts of the lin of shade on such a cone, and, « 
lim f the shad m the edge of tl bowl, which are, of course 
the initial points of the shadow on interior surface The 
curve of its shadow will be an elliptical are passing through the 
hal f . , } ; : f i 
shadow ( thie pol rh shadow ) na ul | y passing 
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a vertical slicing-plane through p (as in the lefthand bowl) and 
drawing the section as though revolved down upon the plan. The 
resulting slice will, of course, be an are of a great circle of the sphere 
described from d, which represents its centre. The ray drawn 
through p at 36° 15’ to the slicing-trace gives, by its intersection with 
the are projected back onto the trace, the point p, as the required 
shadow of p. The curve drawn through p, is elliptical, but some- 
what less than a half-ellipse, the latter being the form of the shadow 
only in the case of a complete hemisphere. 

214. The above explanations must suffice for the plate under 
consideration, as they fairly illustrate the ordinary procedure in 
such cases. The careful reader will have observed the variety of 
methods and processes employed, and the frequent change from one 
to another for different parts even of the same object. Thus, in 
studying the ove, we made use concurrently of slices perpendicular 
to the vertical plane and of the five-point method. ‘The draughts- 
man should be familiar with all the various methods and rules, in 
order to turn from one to another the moment the first proves un- 
available or inconvenient for a given case. He has to exercise 
much the same sort of judgment as is required in algebraic problems. 
Che mathematician has at his disposal certain fixed rules and formu- 
lae, and certain short-cut methods of applying them, and his skill 
and proficiency are shown by his quickness to discern, in any given 
problem, which one of these is the most likely to meet the particular 
difliculties of the case, and to recall the special formula which may 
be the key to its solution. This sort of readiness in sciography, as 
in algebra, comes only with practice, and cannot be replaced either 
by mere memorizing of the rules given in the preceding papers of 
this series, valuable as these are in summarizing the main principles 
of the science, or by clever guess-work and rule-of-thumb approxi 
mation. Steady and constant practice upon progressive problems, 
beginning with the simplest and advancing to the most difficult, 
solving each with pains and accuracy, in every case accounting for 
the shadow of every part of the line of shade, and rendering shades 
and shadows in a workmanlike manner. This is the necessary 
prelude to success in this branch of draughtsmanship. Guess-work, 
it is true, has its place at times, but only when and where geometric 
methods are at fault, or where the problem relates only to wholly in- 
significant details. But even in such cases guess-work should be 
founded on experience obtained in the previous solution of prob- 
lems somewhat akin to the one in hand, or from the careful observa- 
tion of the actual shades and shadows of similar forms in sunlight 
falling at the conventional angle. 

215. When one has once acquired this experience and this readi- 
ness of resource, he can hardly fail of finding a new pleasure in his 
work of design, and of adding a new charm of effect to his own 
draughtsmanship; for both his draughtsmanship and design will 
gain immensely in quality and seriousness by the addition of care- 
fully-rendered shades and shadows. In the following and closing 
chapter of the series we shall endeavor to briefly set forth the 
wsthetic importance of sciography in its relations both to design and 
delineation, with a few remarks on the general question of render- 
ing, and on the treatment of aérial perspective and reflected light, 
illustrated by plates showing the work of some of the best American 
and foreign draughtsmen. 





(To be continued.) 


Scarrep Beams. — Where neatness is more essential than strength, 
scarfed joints are preferred to any arrangement of ‘‘ fishing,’’ becaus« 
1 beam united by scarfs and bolts is of the same breadth and depth at 
the joints as at other parts. In order that the bolts may not be screwed 
through the timber and to increase the clamping surface it is advisable 
to add a plate of iron on the faces of the beam where the heads and 
nuts of the bolts pass through rhe ends of these plates may be turned 
into t wood to give greater grip sut it is desirable to avoid depend- 
ng solely u 1 bolts for the strength of a scarf, owing to the effect of 
the shrinking of the timber and the liability of the bolts to be, in conse- 
quence of their small dimensions, pressed into the wood Keys or 
wedges can be often used to keep the upper and lower parts in their 
places Varieties may be almost infinitely multiplied by increasing the 
t ber of the faces, whether oblique or square, and uniting the parts 
either by tabling, keying or a combination of the two; but in most 


nt 
! 
ld 


cases the greatest simplicity should be aimed at, in order that the 
parts may the more readily be made to fit each other with accuracy 
Very complicated scarfs have been used by some old carpenters, re- 
specting which Robison observes that “many seem to aim at making 
the beam stronger than if it were of one piece,”’ an absurdity too man- 
ifest to nec refutation Where a scarfed beam is exposed to trans 
verse strains tl int should be varied from the ordinary form. When 
L pic of timber, subject to compression in the direction of 1ts length, 
! is to be scarfed bl que faces should be av vided, because of their 
y to sl ipon eacl her hough bolts are commonly used 
to secure scarfed ints, iron hoops or straps, driven on tightly, have 
n recommended in their stead and possess the advantage of not 
weakening the timber In joints that depend wholly on bolts, Tred 
gold recommends that the sum of their areas should never be less than 
two-tenths of the area of the section of the beam He has also given 
he following rules for the length of scarfs: —In oak, ash or elm the 
whole length of the scarf should be six times the depth or thickness of 
the beam, where there are no bolts In fir, without bolts, twelve times 
the depth The whole length of a scarf dependent wholly upon bolts 
should be in oak, ash or elm about three, and in fir six times the depth 
of the beam When bolts and indents are used together the length of 
scarf may be in hard woods twice, and in soft woods four times the 
lepth. — The A t 


| CONSTRUCTION.!— XV. 


; W have already said that 

r the architect of Notre 

Dame at Dijon had at his 
disposal a limited area crowded 
in between narrow streets; so he 
could not give to the buttresses 
of the nave supporting the whole 
system a great projection beyond 
a the perimeter of the aisles. 


re If he had followed the methods 
adopted by his time, if he had 


remained submissive to routine, 








' 
| 
or, to be more accurate, to the 
h | rules already established by ex- 
| | perience he would have designed 
‘ ‘ yp ic the flying-buttresses of the nave 
| en as indicated in Figure 79. 
SA) The thrust of the great vault 
NS acting from A to B, he would 
| } NY have placed the last voussoir of 


2 the arch at A, and its coping at 
2 B, and he Would have moved the 
front of the buttress from C in 
v\ such a way that the oblique line 

of the thrusts should not pass the 

point G. But he cannot go be- 
\ yond the point /: since the 
» width reserved for the public 
' 
} 
| 


— 


road does not allow it; and on 
the other hand, on the interior 
' he cannot pass the point K, which 
is on the vertical of the engaged 
79. pier L, under pain of causing a 
false bearing and of breaking the 
transverse arch M, whose curve it is important to keep; for if a too 
considerable weight acts upon the haunches of that arch at JN, that 
arch will push the detached pier on the interior in the direction O 
P. Hence the architect must fix the pier of his flying-buttress in 
the space included between A and /’. But we know that this pier 
must be passive, immovable, for it is the true point of support for 
the whole system; and it can evidently acquire that immovability 
(its narrow base being taken into consideration) only by a particular 
arrangement, a supplementary vertical resistance. Accordingly, the 
constructor solves the problem as follows: he builds the pier between 
the two points desired (Fig. 79)); he loads heavily the summit 
of the flying-buttress at A ; he slopes the coping B C so as to make 
it tangent to the extrados of the arch; then he brings the rear sur- 
face of the pinnacle D, over to the point F out of the vertical of the 
wall F, so that the space P F' may be a little less than a third of 
the space F G. Thus the thrust of the great vault is strongly op- 
posed, in the first place, by the weight A, and is neutralized by that 
pressure; so that now only the flying-buttress itself acts upon the 
pier A, so far as it is loaded at A. Accordingly, if that arch were 
to be put out of shape, it would be in accordance with the drawing 
R ; it would break at S and the pier A would bend. 

But the architect moves back his pinnacle, and loads the pier out- 
side of its perpendicular as far as the point FE, that is to say, as far 
as the point where the rupture of the flying-buttress might take 
place; he thus checks that rupture, for under its load the point S 
of the flying-buttress cannot be displaced; but the pinnacle D only 
presses against the arch, while it does not weight it, since the space 
C O is greater than the space O P; hence the weight of the pinna- 
cle, which is a well-built, homogeneous construction of large stones, 
rests on O C, the centre of gravity of the pinnacle being between 
0 and C; consequently if the arch were torn down, this pinnacle 
would remain upright; thus he loads the pier A, with greater weight 
than that of a pinnac le having only FG in breadth ; and hence 
assures in this way the stability of the pier i G, too feeble by itself 
to resist the thrust without the addition of this weight, while, at the 
same time, he compresses the haunches of the flying-buttress at 
the point where that arch would tend to break if thrust out of place, 

Fact is more conclusive than all logical deductions; the construc- 
tion of the nave of Notre Dame at Dijon, in spite of slightness of its 
exterior supports, has not undergone the least deformation. Let us 
not lose sight of the interior; let us notice that the vaults do not 
push directly upon the tops of the tlying-buttresses, and that between 
the tops of these arches and the skew-back of the vault there exists, 
above the triforium U, an interior support V just at the height of 
that thrust, neutralizing its action in a singular manner. Let us 
study the details: the block of stone 7, against which the last 
voussoir of the flying-buttress rests, is no other than the lintel carry- 
ing the support of which we were just speaking, and at the same 
height as this lintel are fixed the two capitals which carry the wall- 
arches of the vault (See Fig. 78). This lintel is set just on the level 
of the action of the thrust from the great vault. 

Let us analyze this construction piece by piece (Fig. 80). 

We see at A the column, the principal support of the triforium at 





'From the “ Dictionnaire raisonné de l’ Architecture Frangaise,”’ by M. Viollet- 
le-Duec, Government Architect, Inspector-General of Diocesan Edifices, trans- 
lated by George Martin Huss, Architect. Continued from No. 875, page 10. 
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two pointed arches, a support flanked by the two lesser columns B. 
At C are the large pillars set against the stratum upon the abacus 
of the large capital on the ground-floor and passing in front of the 





PECARO 


group B A B in order to arrive under the course VW of the capitals of 
the great vault; a course consisting of a single stone. 

At Dis the « apital of the triforium. 

At Eis the architrave of the arcade of the triforium, also consist 
ing of one stone. 

At F are the two blocks closir ; 

At G is the course forming the ceiling of the trifori 


! 
necting the arcade and the course of the « ipitals M to the exterior 


} 
i he arca ke 


supp rt, un ler the roof, a Support whose courses are drawn at i. 

At G’ is one of the slabs, placed next to that at G, and connecting 
the rest of the arcade to the partition built under the upper windows, 
of which J is the suy 

These slabs G’ carry the fi 


llet AK, projecting over the roof of the 
risle. 
At Z is the first section of the exterior counterfort seen above the 
roof 


At M is the course of the capitals of the great vaults, carrying 
the bases of the two pillars, set against the stratum, which sustain the 
wall-arches. 

At N is the skew-back of the great vaults, whose upper bed is hor 
izontal, and which carries the extremities of the two pointed and 
the transverse aré hes. 

At O, is the second skew-back carrying the two pointed arches and 
the transverse arch, the upper bed of the latter being now normal to 
the curve, whil the beds of the two pointe l are he sare still horizontal. 


longer carrying the transverse 


At P is the third skew-back, no 
arch which is hi neeforth independent, but still carrying the two 
4 } ; ! 
pointed arches whose beds are horizontal. 
At QO is the fourth skew-back, carrying nothing but the shoulder 
S “ 


1 


nd the p jinted arches, for laying the first filling-stones. 





piece bel 
At F is the lintel, of which we were just speaking, and which con 

: ; : ar at y Ls li 
nects the skew-backs with the pier whose courses are at S; this lin- 


portant to give firm support to these now independent pointed arches 
whose voussoirs are represented at 7’, while one of the voussoirs of 
the transverse arch is given at V. 

At X is the course of the exterior counterfort carrying the ledges 
of the windows, the bases of the exterior pillars of these windows, 
and the fillet passing above the list (or fillet-ridge) of the roof, as 
the perspective detail Y indicates. 

The terminus of the voussoirs of the flying-buttresses then rest 
against the lintel R, and, beginning with the lintel, the interval be- 
tween the pier and the vault is filled (see the interior view, Fig. 78). 

If we examine the section (Fig. 794), we see that the but- 
tress .X, the wall of the triforium Y, the passage Z, and the innex 
pier present a considerable thickness; for the passage is quite wide, 
and the wall and buttress together measure about 60 centimetres. 
and the group of columns forming the inner pier, about 50 centi- 
metres. 

Now, all this must rest upon a single capital, crowning a cylindri- 
cal column. 

There will be evidently an imperfect balance, and if the buttress. 
X bears upon the haunches of the transverse arch of the aisle, the 
pressure that it will exert will push the column inward, and make it 
lose its upright position, and, the upright position once lost, the 
whole equilibrium of the building is destroyed. 

The builder has at first given to the capital (Fig. 81) the form 
A; that is, he has moved the axis of the column into the vertical 
plane passing through the middle of the archivolt 3. 

Upon this capital he has placed the two skew-back stones C and 
D, with their beds horizontal: the first skew-back C, carrying the 
bases of the pillars set against the stratum and rising to the begin- 
ning of the great vaults, while the third skew-back E, has its section 
normal to the curves of the transverse arch, the pointed arches and 
archivolts, for, on starting from this skew-back the arches detach 
themselves from one another. 

Having set free the arches, which henceforth are laid in inde- 
pendent voussoirs, the builder has erected a pier, having projections 
to the right and left, /, G, H, J, K, in corbels, up to the vertical of 
the buttress 1; and in the course J, he has taken care to reserve 
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two hollow spaces M, to receive 
triforium N. 


rhe interior pier O, composed, as we have said before, of a cluster 
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of pillars, set against the stratum, rests upon the inner part of that 
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e! It is understood that its courses F, G, H, J, K, are each in 
ne piece, and strong. 


he heaviest weight and the most stubborn resistance are those of 


the pier O, since it carries vertically the buttressed vaults; for the 

ittress /. carries almost nothing, since the summit of the flying-but- 
tress does not weigh upon it (see Fig. 794), and it merely keeps 
the structure in equilibrium. Ace ordingly the stones A, /, H/, being 


hted at the ends AK’ J’ #1’, cannot sway; hence the buttréss is 





ii 
{s to the thrust of the transverse arch P, and that of the pointed 
arches of the aisle, it is wholly neutralized by the weight which 
esses downwards in the vertical of the pier O. It is now under- 
stood how essential it is that the pier V/, should be composed of 
large stones set upon end, and not of courses, for this pier, supports 
. two-fold pressure: that from above downward, caused by the 
weight of the vaults, and that from below upward, in consequence of 
tendency to tip, produced by the buttress Z upon the ends 
tor K, 1 
If, then, these piers O were built in courses, it might happen that 
mortar joints, if strongly compressed, by that two-fold action 
j 
| 
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| 
ji. 
P saoasexs 
f 
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ro NY 
Bs ——— 
F 
W d diminish in thickness; now the least settling in height of the 
0 ld resul nging the equilibrium of the entire 
sten 
(on the trary, the everage produc ed by the courses / and K, 
} er Ob hie s those pillars being perfectly rigid, 
essible f sustaining very firmly the starting point ol 
‘ reat vaults 
\\ shia b ette brickt nd this system of build g by suppos 
exa e, that 1 it t execute It, Cas . ome na 
vO iV been emploved I 7 82.) 
Let the column A and its capital of cast-iron be set upon a pedestal 
f st , and let them support the stone skew-back B. 
ler gives a broack | yiection to the capital toward the 
t thie ve, than on the side of the aisle. Upon this capital 
| t ses 3, ¢ D, E, F, Gr, ete., in the torm of corbels. 
Ile sets three iron columns // along the inner wall and augments 
| " y thre other columns //' (see section H’’); these columns 
Ht H’ are attached to the tress J by rings, and a cramp-iron A, in 
ler to make the buttress last to the pier, ind to hinder the round- 
itwa e1the 
The buttress /, is built of courses of stone. Upon the columns 
H H'. the architect places the skew-backs Z of the great vault; the 
wo sice lumns OO continue alone up to the lintel .W which but- 
esses the arches ol the great vauits 
On the outside he raises a pier N of stone, in order to be able to 
keep the irterior structure in the vertical, by means of the prop P, 


trengthened to prevent its displacement, by the cross-pieces R. 








There is no inconvenience, on the contrary, in case the buttress /, 
built in courses, should be compressed, or should settle; for the 
lower the point Q falls, the more rigid will be the prop P against 
the back of the lintel MW. Nevertheless, this buttress / is needed to 
keep the back of the lintel M in a horizontal plane, but most of all 
to give stability to the column A. In fact, one need not be very 
well versed in the knowledge of the laws of equilibrium, to know 
that if, between a column Y and a column S, both slender (Fig. 
82h) we place several horizontal courses, it will be impossible, 
however well loaded the columns S may be, and however well 
propped may be the courses, in one sense, to keep these two columns 
in a vertical plane, parallel to the piane of the props; while, placing 
on the column 7 (Fig. 82c) horizontal courses V propped in 
one direction, and upon these courses two pillars X X’ passing 
through a vertical plane perpendicular to the plane of the props 
(always supposing the two pillars X X’ to be loaded) we shall be 
able to keep the columns X X’ and T in planes parallel to the props. 
In this consists the entire system of construction of Gothic naves set 
upon columns. 

That is the explanation of the galleries set one above another in 
Burgundian architecture, a sort of empty buttress whose inner wall 
is rigid and its outer wall compressible, thus giving great strength of 
resistance and of impost to the extremities of the high vaults, avoid- 
ing enormous abutments to support the flying-buttresses, and destroy- 





ing, by its equilibrium and its pressure upon two distant points, the 
effect of the thrusts from the vaults of the aisles. 

In truth, all this may well appear complicated, subtle and labored ; 
ti | certainly be conceded us that it is ingenious, very skilful 
and scientific, and that the authors of this System have made no 
confusion of Grecian art with the art of the North; of the Roman 
with the Oriental; that they have not put caprice in th place of 
reason, and that there is in these constructions more than the appear 
ance ota logic al Sy stem. 

We freely admit that one may prefer a Grecian, Roman or even a 
Romanesque construction to that of the church of Notre Dame at 
Dijon ; but we shall certainly be permitted to believe that there is 
much to be gained here, by us architects of the nineteenth century, 
called upon to raise very complicated edifices, to strive with matter, 
while possessing materials very different in nature, properties and 
mode of use; forced to arrange our constructions in view of new 
needs, of widely varying purposes, very different from those of the 
ancients; ... that there is more to be gained here, we repr at, than 
from the primitive and simple structure of the Temple of Minerva at 
Athens, or even than from the solid immovable structure of the 
Pantheon at Rome. ; 

It is unfortunate that we could not always build like the ancients, and 
perpetually observe the very simpl and ve ry beautiful rules of the 
Greek or Roman builders; but we cannot reasonably build a rail- 
road-station, a market, a hall for our assemblies, a bazaar or an ex- 


change, in accordance with the workings of the Grecian or even of 


the Roman system, while the supple principles already applied by the 
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architects of the Middle Ages, after careful study, place us upon 
the modern path, that of incessant progress. This study permits us 
every innovation, the use of all kinds of material without abandon 
ing the principles established by these architects, since these princi- 
ples consist essentially in submitting everything, materials, form, 
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general arrangements and details to the reason; in reaching the 


utmost limit of possibility, in substituting the resources of industry 
for inert force, and the search after the unknown for tradition. 

It is certain that if the Gothic builders had had at their disposal 
large pieces of cast-iron, they would not have failed to use that sub 
stance in their buildings, and I would not guarantee that they would 
not sooner have arrived at results more judicious and more logical 
than those obtained in our time, for they would have taken that sub- 
stance frankly for what it is, profiting by all the advantages that it 
presents, and without trying to give it other forms than those appro- 
priate to it. Their system of building would have allowed them to 
use at the same time cast-iron and stone, a thing that no one has 
dared to attempt, during our epoch; so much power has routine over 
our builders, who never cease talking about progress, like the singers 
in the opera, who cry “ Let us start!”’ for a quarter of an hour 
without moving from the stage. 

We are not aware that any one has attempted, in France, 
the present day, unless it is in the building of houses in several large 
cities, to place considerable masses of masonry, vaults of bricks o1 
even stones, good structures well planned and executed, upon detached 
supports of cast-iron. 

[t is be ic teaching can hardly permit these attempts, 
which the architects of the Middle Ages would certainly not have 
failed to make, and probably with entire success. 

We cert uinly cannot reproach the Gothic builders with stopping 
halfway ; we shall see with what ardor they throw themselves into 
the more and more rigorous application of the principles which they 


have laid down, and how they succeed, in a few years, in carrying 





these principles to their limit, in using materials with an exact knowl 
edge of their qualities, and in mastering the most intricate problems 
of desc riptive geometry . 

The church of Notre Dame at Dijon is a small edifice, and one 
might suppose that the Burgundian architects of the first half of the 
thirteenth century did not permit themselves similar hardihood in 
monuments with broad extent of surface, and very high. It is the 
contrary, which takes place; it seems that working on a large scale 
these builders gather more assurance and develop with still more 
boldness their means of execution. 





Che choir of the Cathedral of St. Etienne at Auxerre was rebuilt 
from 1215 to 1230, over a Romanesque crypt (see Crypte), which 
led to the adoption of certain arrangements, unusual in the large 
churches of that period. Thus the chancel is surrounded by a 
simple aisle with single square apsidal chapel. 

As to its construction, it presents a perfect analogy, in the lower 
part, to the Church of Notre Dame at Dijon. At Auxerre, neverthe 
less, the structure is lighter yet, and certain difficulties resulting 
from the Rom inesque arrangement of the plan, which they did not 
wish to change, have been solved in the most ingenious manner. 

We give (Fig. 83), half of the plan of the apsidal chapel, known by 
the title of Sainte Vierge. This plan is taken at the height of the gal- 
lery of the ground floor, resting, as in Notre Dame at Dijon, upon an 
arcade. At X, we have represented, on a smaller scale, the horizon 
tal projection of the vault of the aisle in front of that chapel. 

According to the Burgundian method the wall-arches are detached 
from the wall, they rest upon the pillars A B, C D, E F, G H, ete. 
set against the stratum. 

The central pillars, likewise set against the stratum, sustain the 
force of the pressure, and the vault consists of two pointed arches 
I K and L M, one transverse arth N O, and the 
arches P Qand RS. 

hese two intermediate arches fall, at the ri 
two detached columns Q and S, set 


intermediate 


ht of the risle, 


against the stratum, each in one 


r 


upon 


piece, and having twenty-four centimetres of diameter to six metres 


sixty centimetres of height from base to capital. 





The difficulty was 
to neutralize so exactly the different thrusts, acting on these columns 
QS, that they could not leave the vertical. 

It was a problem to be solved, similar to that which the builder of 
the chapels of Notre Dame at Chalons-sur-Marne, had set before 
himself, but upon a much larger scale and with points of support 
incomparably more slender. 

Let us take our stand for an instant in the aisle, and look at the 


summit of the col 





only twenty-four centimetres. Upon this column is placed a capital, 
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whose abacus is octagonal, 


of the two arches S 7’ and S R, and in ad 
T the transverse arches S Q and S Y. 
skew-back, whose lower bed is at A (Fig. 84) and its uppel 
bed at B, is reinforced in the angles obtained between the 
| and the pillars by sheaves of foliage. 


imn S, whose diameter, as we have already said, is 


and broad enough to receive the beginning 


dition two small columns 


arches 


Up to the level of the abacus 
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of the capital C, the arch D of the aisle rises and curves aJready, by 
means of two other skew-backs with horizontal beds, while the arch 
E (the intermediate arch of the chapel) of a greater diameter, is 
farther out of the vertical and is composed, after leaving the bed B, 
of independent voussoirs. 


The pillars, F, of the transverse arches at the entrance of tMe 


chapel are monoliths and balance these skew-backs, keep them rigjd, 


and rest firmly upon the two faces of the abacus. Figure 85 gives 
the section of the beginning of the vaults at the level GH. This 
construction is bold, one cannot deny, but it is perfectly solid, as 
during six centuries and more it has undergone no alteration. 

We see in this, one of the most ingenious applications of the Gothic 
system of vaults, the unequivocal proof of the freedom of the builders 
of their sureness of execution and their perfect familiarity with the 
resistance of materials. < 

These pillars are made from-the hard stone of Tonnerre, as also 
the skew-backs. 

As to the effect produced by this chapel and its entrance, it, is 
surprising, but does not inspire that anxiety which every too-daring 
attempt causes. 

Che arches buttress one another so well not only in reality but 
iso in appearance, that the eye is satisfied. 

Even to that four-fold sheaf of foliage surmounting the capital 
and giving body to the lowest skew-backs, everything concurs in 
reassuring the observer. 

Some one may object to these two columns fat the entrance. 

Why is not the architect content with throwing a transverse arch 
from one pier at the angle of the chapel to the other? 

To this there is but one reply; let us turn back to Figures 
41, 42 and 44, ahd the explanation is given; it is necessary, 
because of the radiating form of the aisle, to obtain upon the outer 
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boundary a greater number of points of support than upon the 
inner boundary, in order to have the transverse arches almost equal 
at the base and exactly equal under the key, to close the triangles of 
the vaults at the same level. 

If the vaults of the chapel of the Sainte Vierge and of the aisle of the 
Cathedral of Auxerre are arranged like the majority of Burgundian 
vaults of the thirteenth century, that is, if their wall-arches are dis- 
tinct from the walls, and if a flagging supporting a water-channel 
unites these wall-arches to the tops of the walls, the architect of the 
choir h is probably not believed that this process of construction was 
solid enough to finish off the great vaults of the principal nave. 

He has had to fear the equilibrium of this system in a very vast 
lifice, and he has chosen a middle course between the system of 
umpagne and that of Burgundy. 


The system of Champagne certainly consists in detaching the wall- 
irch from the wall, but also in fastening between this wall-arch and 
the wall a cradle-vault over the extrados of the aforesaid wall-arch. 


(To be continued.) 


A Queer Bequest. — An aged lady who died recently in a Connec- 
ut town left the income of $100,000 to be used in house-painting. All 
who apply to have their houses painted are to have it done free, pro- 


vided they can prove that they have not kept a dog in two years and 
make oath that they will not keep one in the future. — Chicago Inter- 


Ucean 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 





work of cleaning, repair and alteration annually 
undertaken in the fabric of the Houses of Par- 
ligament is, atcording to the 7imes, during the 
MH, present recess on a somewhat larger scale than 
“| usual. One of the principal tasks in hand is the renova- 
[is oF tion of the costly interior of the House of Lords, a labor 
which will oceupy about eight weeks. This is the first time that such 
a process has been entered upon since the opening of the Palace in 
January, 1847. The carving and gilding which has earned for the 
Upper House the title of the “gilded chamber ” had naturally lost 
much of its original brightness, and become coated with dirt, but this is 
all being washed off with a weak solution of plain-soap and water, and 
the work appears after the operation as perfect as it was at the time of 
its execution nearly half a century ago. This is the more remarkable 
when it isremembered that gas has been the illuminating agent used 
during the whole of this long period. A close examination of the 
beautiful ceiling shows the surface painting and gilding to be abso- 
lutely uninjured, and the circumstance is highly important to those 
who are concerned in the lighting of apartments in which the pres- 
ervation of valuable decorative work is an essential factor. Striking 
evidences of superior workmanship are to be seen in all parts of the 
building, and it is to this general characteristic that we must attri- 
bute the excellent condition in which the interior of the House of 
Lords appears to-day. Preservation has been greatly assisted by 
the effective method of ventilation employed. Every panel is slightly 
raised from its frame, so that the vitiated air passes to the vaulted 
space between the ceiling and the roof, whence it is carried to the 
outer air, and ventilation is further secured through the open screen 
of the cornice to which the finely-executed mottoes in gilt are 
attached. Before the renovators could begin their work it was 
necessary for the protection of the carving that the throne, the gal- 
lery fronts and the clerks’ table should be carefully enclosed in a 
wooden framework. The woolsack and benches upholstered in red 
morocco were at the same time removed to be repaired, and the 
chamber was filled with scaffolding extending from floor to ceiling. 
Ihese preparations occupied more time than the cleaning which was 
to follow, but the entire work rapidly approaches completion, and 
the chamber will be found to present an unusually brilliant appear- 
ance at the opening of Parliament next year. Concurrently with 
this beautifying process the old system of illumination by gas will 
give place to electric lighting, for which purpose ten electroliers are 
being made, each containing thirty-six 16-candle-power lights. The 
candelabra at either side of the throne are to be retained, but these 
are very rarely used, and the old gas pendants will entirely 
disappear. his addition to the electric-lighting installation will 
increase the total number of lights in the Palace to upwards of 


2,000. 





rhe principal work in progress within the House of Commons is 
the rearrangement of the suite of rooms entered from the members’ 
lobby, the changes being made on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee which sat last session with the object of considering how 
better accommodation could be given to the Whips of the different 
political parties. In future the Ministerial Whips will have the two 
rooms formerly used for the Votes and Proceedings Office, and the 
refreshment-bar, which was close at hand, has, in compliance with 
the wishes of several members, been removed from the lobby, to be 
re-erected in one of the rooms recently devoted to post-oflice pur- 
poses. A’ new doorway has been cut from the corridor leading to the 
reading-room and library, so that members will be able to enter 
the refreshment bar even when the doors of the inner lobby are 
closed for divisions. The Opposition Whips will be housed in the 
two rooms which have hitherto been known as the Public Bill Office, 
while the Whips of the Anti-Parnellite Party, who previously had a 
small room over the oratory in the cloister court, are now to oc upy 
the rooms vacated by the Opposition Whips, a private entrance 
being given from the octagonal hall. The post-office is being trans- 
ferred to the rooms previously set apart for the Government Whips, 
and the despatch of the mails will be greatly facilitated by an outlet 
into the Star Chamber Court. The Votes and Proceedings Office 
will be transferred to the old conference-room, which many years 
ago was the members’ reading-room ; the Public Bill Office will take 
the place of what was at one time the Private Bill Office; and two 
large conference-rooms for members will be provided in what has 
heretofore been Hansard’s Sale of Parliamentary Paper Office, the 
latter department being removed downstairs to take the rooms now 
used by Mr. Jones, the clerk-of-the-works, who goes into what was 
the messengers’ room, near the Commons inner court. The Fees 
Oflice will find a place near the old Sale of Paper Office, and the 
rooms available by this last change will be appropriated by the mes- 
sengers. It is believed that the effect of these various alterations 
will be to facilitate the administrative work of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘Two other works remain to be mentioned. A direct-acting 
hydraulic-balance lift has been provided for the convenience of visi- 
tors to the Ladies’ Gallery, the chief recommendation of the appa- 
ratus being its safety; and the ceiling of the Legislative Chamber 
has been protected against fire, which might arise from overheating, 
by covering the beams and surrounding woodwork with lead. The 
whole of these works are being carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. John Taylor, chief surveyor, Mr. Jones, the clerk-of-the-works, 
and Mr. Prim, the resident engineer. 
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ias been treated in a series of articles by Mr. W yatt Papw rth, 
yublished in the 2. /. B. A. Journal (pp. 169, 188, 251 and 254 
ante)* has occupied the attention of French architects, particularly 


last twelve months, under the more comprehensive tit] 


\ pil > important subject of the “Ownership of Drawings,” which 
Jal 
] 


during the 


of Py été Artistique a term which it has been proposed to 
develop into “ f tuelle.”” Ata meeting of the Société 
Cent 1 des Architectes Francais on December 2, 1891, resolutions 
were passed respecting (1) a bill relative to literary and artistic 
property presented to the Chamber of Deputies by M. Phillipon; 
2) the fact that, at various times, international agreements which 
concern the right of artistic property in works of architecture are 
submitted to the French Parliament; and (3) the probable revis 

of the International Convention, concluded at Berne in 1886, for the 
protection of literary and artisti works the result being that 
the Council of the Society appointed, for the consideration of thi 
whole matter, a com nittee ¢ Onsisting of MM. Bailly (since de a | 


Boileau, Daumet, Lacien Etienne, Ch. Garnier, Ach. Hermant, Edm 
de Joly, F. Jourdain, Loviot, Ch. Lucas, Alfred Normand, Paul 


Sédille, Emile Trélat and E. Vaudremer. Their first report, published 








April 16, 1892, in ZL’ Architecture, showed that the Committee could 
find but one legal decision, as far as France was concerned, in the 
matter of artistic p operty, and one that « nly concerned the cops 
right of a picture a judgment delivered by the Cour de Cassation 
in 1842, which has ever since guided the Courts in questions of a 
like kind The mmittee were, however, fortunate in obtaining 
the assistance of M. Harmand, a barrister, who prepared a Report 
upon Prop irfislique en itiere d’ Architectu for submission to 


an International Congress on Literary and Artistic Property held 
Milan; and also that of one of their own 
members, Ch. Lueas, whose historical sketch, entitled D 
are ecturale), also prepared for the same Congress, both of which 
pamphlets have been presented to the Institute, and are now in the 
library M. Harmand’s having received a very careful review, from 
the pen of Mr. E 
and 24th inst. 
among the foreign members of the Société Centrale, correspondir 
members, namely: Messrs. Belmas (Madrid), d’Avila (Lisbon) 
R. M. Hunt (New York), E. V. Langlet (Upsala), E. Niermans 
(Amsterdam), Paul Sa ] 
(London). ‘These gentlemen were asked by M. Daumet, President 


of the Société Centrale, 


Kerr, in La Semaine des Constructeurs, of the 17th 
(nother act of the committee was to appoint, from 


custom of arch 
information of the Annu 





munication from .e British correspondent, which was 
read by M. Ch. Lucas on June 22, 1892, the greater part of which is 


} + ! ! . 
here translated, was as follows 


ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT IN ENGLAND. 


The English law of copyright is contained in eighteen Acts of 
Parliament and a mass of decisions in the Courts of Law. The Acts 
relate to different subjects of copyright, and for the most part are 
badly drawn and inconsistent. ‘The actual state of the law and the 
possibi y of amending it have engaged the attention of the public 
and of the Legislature for many years past. 

Ihe only Act relating to copyright in 
photograp! s is that known as “The Fine Arts Act,” (25 and 26 
Vict. c. 68). By that Act architectural designs are protected as 
ssins) so that they may not be copied on paper; but 


yaintings, drawings and 


drawings 


they have no protection as designs or ; ets —in other words, as 
original compositions. 


At the present moment copy right can be obtained on seven dis 


tinct classes of works, namely; (1) books; (2) musical compositions; 


(3) dramatic pieces; (4) lectures; (5) engravings and other works 





1See American Architect for October 1, 1892 

2The portion omitted refers to the action of the Institute in 1869, and the 
evidence given by Mr. Charles Barry in 1877, before the Royal Commiss ‘ 
Copyright a reference to which is made at page 19 ante, under the heading of 
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of the same kind; (6) paintings, drawings and photographs ; jnd 
(4) sculpture. 
which is optional, but no action can be maintained for infringement 
of copyright until it has been registered his registration is 
effected at Stationers’ Hall (belonging to the Worshipful Con pany 
of Stationers, one of the ancient Guilds of the City of London 
where a “ book of registry ”’ ( Levi 


called the Registrar of Copyrights 


Copyright in a book is obtained by registration, 


is kept under the charge of a Registrar 
who is appointed virtually 
for life by the Stationers’ Company, and who is paid by the fees 
A copy of all books thus registered 
delivered at the British Museum gratuitous 


received for such registration. 
j } 
i i 
tain time after publication; and in default of such « 


must be 


Y Within a ce! 

lelivery the 
Four other libraries (in Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Oxford and Cambridge) have also a right to demand copies 


publisher is subject to penalties. 

















Musical com positions, dramatic ces, courses of lectures, ¢ nerav- 
in’s and simiftfr works, pi , drawings and photogr uphs, may 
be registered at Stationers’ Hall, exactly as in the case of bo ks 
ind the protection of copyright secured thereby. S ilpture, how 
ever, is not registered at Stationers’ Hall, but by the Commissioners 
of Patents; though, under the International Copyright Act, « y 
right in foreign s ilpture is registered at Stationers’ Hall strang 
procedure quite characteristic of British legislation. 

The Royal Commissioners on Copyright, in their report of 1878, 
stated that in their opinion the appointment of a Registrar for such 
purposes as those above described should not be vested in a private 
society. rh y thought that the registry should be Inder (sovern- 
ment direction, and the Registrar responsible to Government. ‘They 
also stated, in the same report, that it would be impracticable to 
reserve a right of property in a work of architecture, t that the 
protection of chitec works which existed under the | Art 
Act, 1862, ought to be maintained The Commissioners, however, 
1dmitted that as such prot ction had reference « nly toa architect’ 
drawings, there might be cases in which injust was done 

Much dou exists, even among legal experts, as to whether the 

ypyright in a picture when sold’should remain with the artist, o1 
vhethe s} d go to the purchaser At present, if an a t sells 
| e witl t having the copyrigl ussigned to him by written 

eem he loses it, but it d yt ves n the purchaser unles 
] 
there in agree nt signed in his lavo if, therefore, there Is no 
ivreement in writing, the pyright is altogether lost on a sale: but 
t the picture is pa ed on commissk istead of bei sold alte 
Delng pa ed, the copy! I 1 the absence < iny agreem ests 

th ‘ n f whom the picture Is painted Artis howeve1 
have i i q t Ciea that thi » t4cs ‘ to hav the t n 
heir pictures served to em by law But th ‘ ( mis 
s 1e! 1 the e} t of 1878, arrived at the « 1c] s rt h 
Lbsel ot a written rreement to the contrary COT j la 
pictu hould belong to the | irchaser, or the pe n for Ww n it is 
pa 1, and yw the ownership of the picture ind they thought 
that the same le should apply to drawings. But they suggested 

ne 

I e cop wht ina ho vr aph should belone to the pro} oO 

















U ) e Jan » phe 1 4 a it i i ’ I it t 

i f ] 187s In his on a eC} ition 

was to ute an ‘ made the s eval 

He app ed I | elit in bor b ise the MS had 1 n ey 

value t it was ed, and because, when it had ‘ printed 

eve py was of equal v ’ for the same reason | ppt ed of 

copyrig in engravings, photographs and other wo of a ‘ 

ot b ! ically reproduced in large 1m be é cop 

( ‘ ! r the same, value as the « iL tl II ion 

) V g | i statues, \ ) ( 

statue had a value of its own which was not aff Ll by i y 
vie ‘ s of it we themselves works of art of vai 

degrees of merit. But, said Sir James Stephen signi ul The 

*Comn 1 re t the proposal that architects sh lL have copy 

“right in their buildings, and it seems to me that in consistency 
they ought to recommend the repeal of the Act wl 1 Gives co} 

“right in vy of a I cann cle ind wi rtis uid 
havea prevent a statue from being pl wraphed, while 
in I ht t prevent the ) ing i wh is 

| 

“being exhibited from being photographed.” 

Ni | to afford the protection of copyright to executed | lings 
has been in luced into Parliament. It has only been proposed to 
leve » the ordinary law of property, actually 1 force, tl x] 
op 1 works of architecture regarded as drawi " ! a 
designs ) to be put in execution \ bill on the right 
pert n works of art, including photographs, was introd 
tl House of Commons in 1886, t e many others of the same 
kind, with little success 

Lord Monkswell’s Bill,4 introduced into the House of Lords in 
1890, to amend and consolidate the law relating to copyright, was 
divided into six parts, three of which related to (1) literary works ; 
(2) dramat and musical works and (3) works of fine art and 
photographs. Lhe recommendations made in 1878 of the Re yal 
Commission were not followed as regards copyright in paintings, 

( r tf ¢ i yal ( IMissions a f j 4 f ( i 

mers. Lond., 1878. The first Commission vas appointe 1 October 6, 1575 and 
the s¢ 17, 1576. 

‘4A B entit { ict to amend and cor idate the elat to Co} 

i t. Mos f ese Bills, with the Acts of Parliament relating to Copyr ght 
and the Reports of the Coy zht Commission, are now in the Institute Library 
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ete., for under Lord Monkswell’s Bill it was proposed that the copy- 
right should remain with the artist unless expressly assigned to the 
In that Bill the definition of “ design” was “ the expres- 
sion or representation in any form of art of an artist’s conception or 


purchaser. 
lea”; and by it an artist was to have copyright in his design if 
il, the infringement of such copyright being prohibited. But 
was said of how one was to judge of the originality, or other- 


‘ ° °% . e . a 
wise, of the con ‘eption or idea in question, nor of the authority who 


was to decide it. The terms “architect” and “ architecture” no- 
where appeared in the Bill; and —on the assumption that the Bill 
had passed into a law —even if an attempt had been made to include 
in the definition of the word “design” an architect’s executed 
design, it is extremely doubtful if it would have been successful, as 
the expression “ work of fine art ” was declared to mean and include 
y , sculpture and engraving. 

As regards architects and their actual enjoyment of copyright 


protection in their designs, eve rything depends upon the question, 
D ‘s drawings presenting his design for an executed 
f f ) ) n, or to his client who pays forthem? At present, 
1 ss there is a prior agreement to the contrary, the architect 
cde rs up th ontract drawings and specification of an executed 
I s to his client when the work has been paid for. This custom 
has arisen from the system, almost exclusively English, of general 
contract —a system introduced by the Commissioners of H. M. 


for public build- 


Works and Public Buildings early in the century 
‘ yuntry, and in London for small buildings as well. 


Invs Ail ! ( 
Further, the drawings for an unexecuted design are, as a matter of 
course, delivered to the client, who gets only these drawings in 
exchange for the two and one-half per cent on the estimated value of 
the b l ] represent, which he is expected, if not required, to 
pa to m " How can a right of prope rty be reserved to the 
chiteect in drawings thus sold? How can a right of property bi 
reserved to the architect in the conception or original idea of an 
ex | building when the drawings of that building are no longer 
1 his hands? Though re tration might protect th architect's 
pyright in his drawings —even in the conception or the original 
idea whicl eigns ein would not suflice to prevent th 
lrawings being used again for the purpose of constructing another 
ng of the same kind 
S ld provision be made in any future copyright bill for protect- 
1g rin design in architecture, the questions touching the 
wnership of drawings after the completion of the building for 
which they were drawn would have to be definitely answered before 
cop y tin such building could be satisfacto ily assigned. Without 
at, the right of artisti property in the conception o1 idea of a 
ling cannot be assigned in a satisfactory manner; and, person- 
i I am of opinion tha ich a right is not to be d ed even by 
" s suse h onstant disputes it would inevitably 
mos 1 without po le ¢ ympensati yn, at least between 
confi 8 Wittram H. Wuire, 
/ R Institute of Britis Lrchite 
C)rhe ) nun i ns ym th foreign ( rrespondents were 
shed in L’ ‘e on the 10th inst., but those from Madrid 
1 Amsterdam were simply excuses, and that from Milan contained 
pra \ 1iormation 


f Upsala, member of the Swedish Academy of Fine 





Arts, stated that it was not the custom in Sweden for an architect 
) 1 his name on a work, though he had seen edifices in Upsala 

and “+r towns uring the architect’s name, and he thought that 
| it to do so was i ntestable. In a Royal decree, dated 
ist March, 1789, it was ordered that “every church, new or enlarged, 

rall scribed, above the door, with the year of its erectio1 

und tl , yf the reigning sovereign.” Another Royal decree, 


lated 23d March, 1786, declared that “ every inscription, ete., to be 
s, obelisks, medals, 


ie Academy of Anti 


s.” He and another (the pastor of the church) had, wi 


placed pu yuildings, monuments, statu 


nu rp ite, shall be submitted to tl 





pro sm, ins ed tl names upon the bells of the 

' 

Chu yf St. Paul, at Malmo; and it seemed to him proper that 
f it to sign his work should be acquired by thie architect. 


Mr. R. M. Hunt, of New York, Correspondant of the Institut de 
France, and formerly President of the American Institute of Arch 


tects. stated in his communication that he and his brethren regarded 


iwings and specification of an executed work as the property 


of , it he based his contention only on a clause of the 
‘Schedu f Charges” published by the American Institute, which 
| hem working tools or instruments. As for the right 


yluction in the case of architectural works, Mr. Hunt knew 
in { 2d plagiarism. The client of a 
x to build a house 








sin ie already built, when the architect of the executed work, 
having been made aware of th proposal, patented his facade, and 
n tified th fa t to the client in juestion, who then sought the said 
urchitect’s assistance in the erection of the new building. 

Che importance of this subject is apparent in the interest shown, 


n Paris and London, to the opinions thereon of well-known 


irchiteets, the majority of whom appear to be fully alive to the 
iherent dilh lties involved. 


ADDITIONAL OPINIONS. 


A correspondent last week suggested that architects should write 





on the drawings “Copyrighted by ———,” in order to keep the 


copyright in their own hands. But it is obvious that, if the law 
assumes that the legal right to the drawings is in the employer, and 
not in the architect, the mere fact of writing these words on the 
drawings would not reserve the right unless the employer agreed to 
the reservation. Silence does not give a consent in: law, and, if a 
dispute arose in regard to the ownership of such drawings, the mere 
fact that these words were on them, and that the employer did not 
assert his right by any actual words, would not justify a court of law 
in saying that he had parted with the assumed right. The fact is 
that, having regard to the state of the law, an architect can only 
make sure of keeping a right to the drawings in his own hands by 
informing his employer at the time when he receives the commission 
that he will retain the copyright himself. It will be observed that 
in what we have said here we have drawn no distinction between 
preliminary drawings and approved final drawings. But it is obvious 
that there is a fundamental legal distinction between the two cases, 
and the very principle of the rule by which final drawings become 
the property of the employer appears to militate against preliminary 
and unapproved drawings being considered the property of the 

The object of this note, however, is to point out the 
futility in law of the words, “Copyrighted by ———,” and not to 


employer. 
discuss the question of copyright or the case of Barry and the 
Government, the importance of which, from a legal point-of-view, 
has probably been much overrated by the architectural profession. 

The Builder, Sept. 24. 

The British Architect, having put the question, “ Does the pay- 
ment of the usual five per cent commission on the design and erec- 
tion of any given building entitle the owner thereof to build [from 
them] other exactly similar buildings without further payment of 
commission to the architect ?”’ has received replies, more or less 
valuable, from several architects, and printed them in its isenes of 
the 16th and 23d ult. One is from Mr. Ernest George, who is of 
opinion that it is almost impossible to establish a copyright in 
the matter of architectural designs; and another from Mr. Salo- 
mons, of Manchester, who is afraid that there can be only one pos- 
sible answer to the question; namely, that the owner of any drawings 
can do what he likes with them, and use them as he pleases. Other 
and fuller opinions are printed, three of which are interesting: (1) 
from Mr. Norman Shaw, R. A.; (2) Mr. T. G. Jackson, A. R. A.; 
and (3) Mr. T. Mellard Reade, a past President of the Manchester 
Society. They are here given: 

(1) The question you raise is an exec edingly difficult one on which 
to give a decided answer, as so many cases might arise which ought 


to be settled on their merits. 


I don’t very well see how you can 
establish a hard and fast line. 


I cannot help feeling that if a man 
bought and paid for a design at the ordinary rate of remunera- 
tion, he has the right to do what he likes with it, and build it as 
Of course, one has often built two and three of a 
thing, and, as far as | am concerned, I have always charged five per 
ent for the first and two and one-half per cent for the others. In 
the case of the first, I believe you are supposed to charge two and 


ha 


often as he likes. 





ie-half per cent for the drawings [including, of course, the design | 
and two and one-half per cent for i 
where more than one has been built, 


superintendence, so that, in cases 
| have been paid for the design 
only once, and each of the other two and one-half per cents has been 
for superintendence, which, of course, means an expenditure of time 
for which one is remunerated. If you are not required to superin- 
tend it, you are not required to expend the time, and so do not get 


the remuneration! Of course, it is easy to state exagverated cases; 


but suppose a client was to get an architect to prepare him a design 
for which the architect’s commission was to be £200, one-half of 
which was for drawings and one-half for superintendence, and then 
suppose the client to repeat this de sign one hundred times! Is he 
to pay the architect £10,000? If so, that would be a highly 
remunerative work! But, on the other hand, it would be sharp 
practice not to recognize the architect and pay him something. It 
has been decided, right] 
property of the client, and I don’t see how you are to prevent a 


> wrongly. ti j SraM ; ] 
or wrongly, that the drawings are the 


\ 





client doing what he likes with his own property. R. Norman 
Pet /i f . 
2) The question you propose is one on which only a lawyer could 


pronounce so far as the legal rights of an architect are concerned. 
So far as his moral rights go, I think any architect who found that 
his design for one house, for which he was paid five per cent, was 
being used again without any regard to his authorship, would con- 

; though the thing might be 
little better than a gross swindling transaction, I venture on no 
It would also be found 
‘y hard to say where unfair copying began. We all follow old 


sider himself used dishonestly. But, 


opinion as to his having any legal remedy. 





examples, and we are all influenced by the work of our contempora- 

es. That is right and proper. It is only in that way that styles 
of art are formed and developed. That is not ¢ ypying, but it some- 
times comes near enough for a lawyer to argue that it is the same 
thing, and the difference would be hard to define. If, for instance. 
the actual drawings of the first house were used again for a dozen 
others, the author of the design would plainly be ina position to 
argue the question of his rights over it. Again, if there were no old 
drawings, but the first house were measured and drawings of it 
made, which nobody could prevent, and a dozen other houses built 
accordingly, would the architect have the same claim to considera- 


‘tion? Take a third case: suppose that no working-drawings, old or 
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new, of the first house were employed, but the design-arrangements The following well-known gentlemen have kindly volunteered 






































of the first were obviously copied in the other dozen, what chance | their services in conducting them. Mr. Clarence S. Luce, class in 

would the author of the first have of establishing any claim or prov water-color; Mr. Henry P. Kirby, class in pen-rendering; Mi 

ing any infringement of his proprietorship of the design ? 1 km Chas. E. Miller, C. E., class in construction. 

Jackson. hus the club is able to offer a rare opportunity for instruction in 

(3) Architects have been receiving payment f 1 lengthened | these branches, which is not surpassed anywhere. 

period upon what is called the five per cent scale. The principles of Application for membership and other information for those 

professional charges of architects have been formulated and reduced | desiring to become members, may be obtained by addressing thi 

to system by the Royal Institute of British Architects, and adopted Corresponding Secretary 

with unessential modifications, by most provincial societies. Not Very truly yours, Frank H. Quinsy 

withstanding this, in the absence of special arrangements, it is not 

always clear what the client is entitled to for the five per cent 

payment. The lawyers say that not only are the contract-plans the 

client's property, but the minutest details belong to him also. Ther 

comes the question of architectural copyright. Does the ownershiy ' 

f the plans entitle the possessor to use them over and over again in 

the reproduction of the same design without further payment to tli ' : ; 

] ‘ ; . ( iutributors are ( ested to send with their + i ys fu r 
architect? It is evident that this latter point, on which I am asked 
= : a adequate descrij s f ¥ y ida ale / 
to express my opinion, can only arise in special cases. Usually it is i : 
ssible to se - § . ylans n *n to lair s ¢ } ‘3 

impossible to use the sam plans again, even for buildings of the HOUSE OF MRS. THOMAS BUCKLER, BALTIMORE, MD. MESSRs. 1% 

ame purpose, { the ex ndition of the ite a lom, if ever, 1. A. & W. T. WILSON, ARCHITECTS, BALTIMORE, MD. i? 

the same. Besides, no sooner is a building erected, than it is seen * on 

. a: . . " { ' ' Gela e Print issue vith the International and Imperial Edit s \ iW 

that by modifications certain improvements can be effected In the , , iii 

a : . 1 } 1 } 1 , ‘ : 

thousand and one things the architect has to consider in design | YPPLLS house, which is placed on North Avenue, cos Upb 1,000 1 

building, the possi liltles are cenerally altogethe against repetition ‘ » The mat lals ed in its construction ar 7 h mottles : Yi 

. © + , ’ 1 ' 

as a means of solution. ‘There are, however, some classes of build Pompeiiat ick and light-colored Indiana sandstone; the roof iG 

ings in which repetition is the essential element, as it is the founda- | 18 covered with dark siat and all exterior woodwor 8 painted a " 
tion of all machine-work in manufactures. It is in such cases that reamy wit ; 

the architect asks himself whether he has any copyright in 1 

design he furnishes and carries out for the usual five per cént It tHE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, NEW YORK. : 

ippears to! that this problem hinges upon the ownership of the x. Y MESSRS. N. LE BRUN & SONS, ARCHITECTS, NEW ’ 

plans. If the client really owns and possesses the plans, it is diffi YORK, N. Y. 1a 

cult to see, 1 the absence of an agreemnent to the contrary, whi Is 1 1) , . 1 

to prevent n using them again, and as often as he ces | Puts Ley ae seragpeces, da ay, 228 a at t | 

‘ ‘ © . © > , . ‘ ot M lis Avenue a i Street in the ¢ \ New \ 

not savine that he is fairly entitied to do so lar irom it it ti : 1” > ‘ 

' : : . It le ned in the Early Italian Renaissance style and the exterior 

ionger on Ves ll tit world In these days ort ¢ I I Ll COM Me : . ¢ : I ' 

' . : f . ‘ ‘ iwhout with pure whit Puckahoe marble. it has a 

ion, tl I re 1e § Ss that suc questions Of Tairness rely ( . . 

© more ¢ ws : i i Vv, . od f Madison Square of 125 feet and on dd Stre f 150 
wont I teven archile a / , : 

I , . . feet nad s | cl] is 164 feet to the toy t the mart crowning ' 
balus 1 | construct is thorot rhity C} tl nasol ’ 
is} ssive, the floors are suj ported uy ire eams a ‘ cotta : 

> a“ = ‘ i 
, 1m - Y » o arches s ed with smooth granolitl concrete, t nont tn F 
j ~ SS ‘eo i | ‘ The interi l ind wit y I : i) 
\ ered w l 100 i \ V t I S : 
ME HES. | | : 
SSS A d , ishes are of San Domingo mahovany in the lowe eC i 
= —<— ind irtered-oak in the upper ones cabinet finished 
1 The floors ills and ceiling of the main hall and the inte; f tf] 
PHILADELPHIA T-SQUARE CLUB , a “; 5 ‘ - me oer) oy es tiie 
centra yurt up to the dome over same at the level of the tl | : 





n Wednesday evening, October , 1Ssv2, | I Khiibitior ind the uiding will be com} etely equip] i With the latest mode ‘ 


(aes Philadelphia T-square Club opened their wint mpet story floor will be finished with highly polished variegated marbles 
7 s ? na , 





summer et. mprovel nts and conveniences. The company wall occupy t] 
The meeting was tended, ane vel , ndre < lie int nt story, part of the first story and the balance of the il 
were hung. Phe n i i . } a} ble and ip to anu luding the fifth story, above Which it will be iivided 
shows¢e | a = el i j I¢ ( ) ( t ead i 
with an abs sp ma ia 
and sparkling S | HOUSE OF MR. I CLARI RCHITECT, WEST NEWTON, M 
quiet and refir hs 
indiscapes hi | 
on. ae HOUSE O W. H. STARBUCK, ESQ RYE, N. ¥ MESS LAMB « 

oO V n ( ») . ' s ‘ 
The f wing ; RICH, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y Hi 
KF. M. Day; Vice-/ ent, John Stewardson; 7 ww. & } 


Bovd; Secretary, Percy Ash; E itive ¢ ttee, Wilson Evre, Py 
6 P . 5 > I ~_ | N ~ ows T wee 
Jr., Frank A. Hayes, John Dall. Percy Asu, ee en ee ae 








S . SEF article elsewhere in this issue 
tHE TORONTO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB it 
Tue fourth annual meeting of the Toronto Architectural Club ; 
was held on Monday evenir October it which the election of Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
offic ers took place the following were elected os A H : 


Gregg; J Pres it, Henry Speratt; Secretary, Fred P. Kelley; | worse ON THE AVENUE DE L'’ALMA, PARIS, RANCI M. I 
{ssistant Secretary. W. Ford Howland; 7'reasurer, W. Percy Over; PARENT, ARCHITEC’ : 


| f *varsol olnougl | 
D _ J. A. Pearson and J. J. Woolnough. Sunnie Wikia 
f<_Tie) For de ipti f this ling see Pari r in } 
SKETCH-CLUB OF NEW YORK { 1209 








; 
Ir is the desire of the Executive Committee of the Sketch b of . 
New } - that the youncer members of the architectural and ed PERSPECTIVE SECTION OF THE SAME, | 
arts shou!d know sometl ing of the advantages which our club offe Pp 
to them and as your journal has a large circulation among such w if 
hope you may deem it worth while to give us some notice. HOTEL DE VILLE, UTRECHT, BELGIUM. AFTER A DRAWING RY 
The first reg ilar meeting ol the season of 1892 and ’93 was held SAMUEL PROUT. i h 
at our club-rooms, 47 West 42d Street, Saturday, October 1, a larg 
proportiol of mem being present. A larg sketches THE SCUOLA DI SAN ROCCA, VENICE, ITALY CAmPaanrm : 
by members mac ng summer months wer d CHITECT 
” After the dinner, the drawings which were s tted in the T: ; 
] ++ ] : 


Bridge competition were ably criti ised by Mr. W. Boring, architect, 
who made awar Is as folle ws first to Mr. R. A. Greenfield: secc 


to Mr. Edward J. Brown; third to Mr. Chas. H. Israels. 


DOORWAY OF THE SAME. 


rl iy mitt competition for a City Front HOUSE AT STREATHAM, ENGLAND MR. E. TURNER POWELI 
it ula Abb S > ‘ at i eiVVla at ‘ Bu) Lil, é 
designed from outline fur the committee, were informally ARCHITECT 





criticised by the members present. 
An announcement was also made of classes which will be held | sKETCH FOR A HOUSE FOR C. P. CUNLIFFE, ESQ MR. DUDLEY 
during the winter months for benefit of members. \ NEWMAN, ARCHITECT. / 
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cannot it be made profitable on the lakes. Slabs are getting to be in 
great demand in this city, and they are brought in from Green Bay by 
rail. .A saw-mill in Chicago should pomen a good thing out of th 

ul i t. Dust is brought in from Muskegon by 
the vessel load Why not make dust in Chicago Rafting logs on 
Lake Michigan should be as feasible as on the Pacit 
Huron or Lake Superior. Recently 7,000,000 feet of logs in one raft 


s and sawdus 





was floated from Georgian Bay to the Saginaw River As big a raf 
could be floated from northern shores to Chicago Che trouble in this 
city would be the difficulty in getting ground on water frontage for a 
mill site. Sut it could be done at South Chicago, up the Calumet, and 
possibly up the south branch or the north branch of the Chicago River 
—/ ti estern imberman 


Too_s OF THE PYRAMID-BUILDERS.— A two years’ study at Giz 
has convinced Mr. Flinders Petrie that the | zyptian stone-workers of 


1,000 years ago had a surprising acquaintance with what had been cor 


} 
sidered modern tools. Among the many tools used by the pyramid 

builders were both solid and tubular drills and straight and circular 
saws rhe drills, like those of to-day, were set with jewels (probably 
corundum, as the diamond was very scarce) and even lathe tools had 
such « ing-edges. So remarkable was the quality of the tubular 
drills and the skill of the workmen, that the itting-marks in hard 
vranite give no indication of wear of the tool cut of a tenth of 
in inch was made in the hardest rock at « 1 », and a hol 


} 
1 

through both the hardest and softest mate 

smooth and uniform throughout. Of the 

making the tools nothing is known. — Lond 











UNREST prevails throughout the business world on both sides of the 
water rhe reasons are apparent, the causes are not. The remedies area 
matter of guess-work. Methods and systems are chan Capacity of 
all kinds is being increased faster than it can be pr y engaged; at 

ust, this is seriously threatened. As a result, prices have been steadily 





declining, but the decline of the past two years has been due to other 
Luses than that pamed Phat a reaction of some magnitude is near at 


ind seems to be quite generaily entertained among those who makea 
study of the course « of trade and of the influences and agencies which con- 
trol it rhe practical point just at present is: To what extent will the de- 
ig tendencies affecting prices go? Another inquiry worth making is: 

Will this declining tendency of itself check the expansion of capa 


itv, or 
must some other outside and, at present, not visible, tendency arise? 
Bankers are, perhaps, studying the situation more car and intelli- 





gently than any other class of men. ‘Lhey do this because of the responsi- 
bilities which come upon them to select the best ch innels for investment. 
An upw ird step will soon be taken, no doubt, but there is a hesitancy 
ipparent in all directions. So much money has been lost during the past 
ten years in remote localities enterprise has been check near at home 
Railroad building in the United States for three or four years has been un- 
important. In Canada, a blighting inflaence seems to have operated to 
prevent a full and free expansion of enterprise. In Sout! Am« rica, dis- 
ouragements of no ordinary magnitude have exerted a powerful influence 
pou investors in foreign countries and upon promoters of new enterprises. 
In Australia and other English colonies other unfavorable conditions have 
arisen. In East India, the returns from enormous outlays have } irdly 
been suflicient to warrant a bold prosecution of a policy of liberal outlays, 


11 OUT 
In European countries, conditions are improving little by little, but there 
are still a great many causes at work to hamper and restrain, and to induce 
the generals of trade and industry to look abroad for wider opportunities. 
In ail directions there is a downward tendency in prices; this in and of it- 
self is not dangerous or hurtful. Managers of industries and of businesses 
are studying the situation very closely, but not suspiciously; meanwhile, 
there is an accumulation of funds for investment in nearly all the civilized 
‘ ries. Whether it is wise for German, French and Briti-h financial 
inanigers to make such a struggle for gold is a question From their 
present standpoint it is all right; new standpoints may arise which will 
wake the struggle for gold less necessary. It is this possibility which 
American money-lenders and bankers are contemplating One of . 
Rothschild’s has consented to act on the International Monetary Commis- 
sion. As long as the interests of that family were confined to Europe they 
adhered closely to the old-fashioned mono-metallic idea; now that a new 
ert has dawned, and opportunities must be sought for throughout the 
world for the employmeut of capital, they see what we on this side have 
seen for a long time: that some pansion of old ideas must take place, 
aud that we must build a broader platform. It is this that is now under 
consideration. Strong prejudices exist against any departure from the old 
gold idea; danger r be threatened in departure. Worse conditions, 
of better conditions, may come from such a course; the British 
and Continental -financiers have this whole matter under discussion, and 
the monetary conference may probably express the conclusions that have 
been arrived at up to this date. In regard to domestic affairs, the down- 
ward tendency in railroad freights during the past vear is remarkable. It 
is strange that it should be so, considering the enormous volume of har- 
mony which has bee bn maint: Lined among managers. Industrial conditions 
continue favorable. Manufacturers | a strong grip upon production. 
Consumers throug! hout the country feel no necessity for buying faster than 
they need goods. It would be well if this conservatism would continue in- 
detinitely. Fluctuations in values are a fruitful cause of commercia 
failures. Several causes are at work to prevent tluctuation in the future. 
Safer methods of doing business are being established. In all the smaller 
industries there is a healthful activity Manufacturers predict, possibly 
with not the best of judgment, and partly through prejudice, that Repub- 




















ins 











lican successes this autumn wil] greatly benefit business. Expressions of 
this character are frequently beard in trade and manufacturing circles, but 
the consumptive requirements of this country, as previous presidential 

ampaigns have shown, do not depend upon such trifling causes as the 
election of this or that individual to office. A more important point is the 
removal of purely business and commercial questions from the domain of 
party politics 
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